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AKING the best of a bad job is 

about the best that can be said 
for the House resolution declaring a 
state of peace between this country 
and Germany and Austria. And it 
is also about the worst that can be 
said of it. We ought to have been a 
party to the Treaty of Versailles. But 
we are not a party to it, and the 
prospect of our becoming so will ap- 
parently be neither increased nor di- 
minished by the adoption of the reso- 
lution, either in its present shape or 
as it may be modified in conference. 
The fact that nearly half of the Dem- 
ocratic representatives voting cast 
their votes in favor of the resolution 
is the strongest possible confirmation 
of the view that no important sig- 
nificance, certainly no profound sig- 
nificance, is to be attached to it. The 
one Republican, Mr. Kelley of Mich- 
igan, who voted in the negative, 


doubtless expressed sentiments which 
he most sincerely felt when he pas- 
sionately denounced the resolution as 
a betrayal of the great cause for 
which our soldiers fought. But while 
his feelings were sincere, his opinion 
will not bear examination. We are 
ending the war, he cried, “without 
exacting a pledge, a promise, or a 
guaranty; without a requirement 
that the offending nation shall make 
good any part of that which it has 
wantonly and cruelly destroyed.” But 
nobody, not even the most unbending 
Wilsonite, proposes that we should 
do any of these things in any way 
that is now open to us, except through 
giving our support to the Allies in 
the execution of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. By promptly and emphatical- 
ly planting itself on that ground, the 
present Administration has taken out 
of the peace resolution all the sinister 
possibilities which it would otherwise 
have carried. 


HEERFUL talk has a scarcity 

value nowadays; and it is particu- 
larly welcome when coming from so 
sober and responsible a source as Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont. While it won’t 
do to tie to any man’s opinion, it is 
certainly worth while to note that, 
returning from a considerable stay 
in Europe, Mr. Lamont deliberately 
asserts that in the principal countries 
of Europe, with the grave exception 
of Russia, the signs of a better time 
coming are predominant. England’s 
troubles are evidently so appalling 
that we are apt to look upon her sit- 
uation as one of unrelieved darkness. 
But Mr. Lamont appears to be con- 
fident that the traditional British pa- 
tience in dealing with apparently in- 
superable difficulties is about to be 
rewarded by the solution of even the 
worst of them. As for France, he 


tells us that “those who have doubts 
as to its future reck not of the people 
of France; of their industry and of 
their thrift, which is a religion.” The 
improvement in the governmental 
finance of France has, of course, been 
familiar to us all through news dis- 
patches, and the rise in the exchange 
value of the franc reflects the up- 
ward trend in her situation. But Mr. 
Lamont’s general picture of it adds 
to this impression the weight of an 
expert observer’s judgment. A sim- 
ilar thing may be said of his view of 
Italian prospects. Finally, Mr. La- 
mont joins the general chorus of con- 
gratulation over our Government’s re- 
newed participation in European 
counsels. We are living in a hard 
time, and it is by no means over; but 
it is no wiser to shut our eyes to the 
signs of a brighter day than it would 
be to ignore the hard facts of the 
present. 


| nguereagunnn tes have naturally 

been made sensitive by certain of 
Admiral Sims’ remarks. They quite 
rightly repudiate the inference that 
a large proportion of Americans of 
Irish descent are unloyal, and point 
to the heroic deeds accomplished by 
this element in the war. All good 
Americans will sympathize with them 
in this position. Irishmen have never 
so far forgotten their traditional 
fighting traits as not to be among 
the first to spring up in defense of 
their adopted country. We can even 
understand how a great majority of 
them might harbor the hope that Ire- 
land will ultimately become a repub- 
lic. It is one thing, however, to sym- 
pathize actively with Ireland’s plight; 
it is quite another to countenance at- 
tempts by Irish-Americans to em- 
broil us with England. The best 
answer which this element could give 
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to Admiral Sims would be a stirring 
resolution signed by their acknowl- 
edged leaders to the effect that, al- 
though they cannot be indifferent to 
the aspirations of large groups of 
their former countrymen, they are 
solidly behind the American Govern- 
ment in its policy of hands off. 


“ 4 MERICANISM” has always been 

used to cover a multitude of ex- 
cuses. In the old days it patriotically 
excused high prices, monopolies, and 
the rights of American citizens en- 
gaged in questionable business in for- 
eign countries. How the eagle could 
scream when a certain group wished 
to advance its own interests! The 
trick. was well learned and, though 
an old one, may still be counted upon 
to have its effect. “Gold _ star 
mothers” is the phrase now calcu- 
lated to win for any cause the votes 
of the multitude. It is they who de- 
sire recognition of the Soviet dictator- 
ship; they who want the Covenant 
still ratified without modification; 
they who are incensed by Admiral 
Sims’ remarks. Is it not about time 
for us to lay aside this trick as one 
which in the end will fool nobody? 
Genuine Americanism exists to-day 
as it existed in the past, and on the 
whole it is one of the choicest flowers 
of modern times. During the war, 
when people were bent upon getting 
the country as a unit behind the Gov- 
ernment, it was natural to play up 
“100 per cent. Americanism.” In 
these days little will be gained by 
flaunting a “gold star mother” in the 
face of every one who does not in- 
stanter accept any plan which you 


happen to favor. 
A LEAGUE for the protection of 
rent-payers, and the improvement 
of the housing situation generally, is 
in process of formation in New York, 
as one of the interesting outcomes of 
Mr. Untermyer’s remarkable cam- 
paign of exposure in connection with 
the Lockwood Committee. It is quite 
within the possibilities for such a 
league to do a great deal of good; but 
it is also within the possibilities for 
it to do harm which will far more 
than outweigh the good. The pros- 
pective president of the association 


is reported as saying that “if the 
league is successful, the protection 
provided by the present rent laws will 
be continued at their expiration next 
year.” No worse blow could be dealt 
at the prospects of permanent im- 
provement in the housing situation, in 
New York or any other city, than an 
attempt to make the rent restrictions, 
which may have been justified in a 
time of extraordinary emergency, a 
normal part of the conditions under 
which houses may be built and owned. 
All other factors in the housing situ- 
ation are insignificant in comparison 
with that which determines whether 
or not a man may engage in the en- 
terprise of building upon conditions 
like those which obtain in any other 
enterprise. If, in addition to all the 
risks of miscalculation, of changes in 
prices, of changes in fashions, he has 
to take the risk of legislation which 
prevents him from getting for his 
goods what people are willing to pay 
for them, he will refuse to go into 
the business. Tax-exemption was the 
one constructive measure which, after 
deplorable delay, was at last adopted 
in New York. But if there is going 
to be a renewal of anti-rent agita- 
tion, all the good that the tax-exemp- 
tion has done will soon be wiped out. 


N April 18, Mr. Lloyd George an- 

nounced in the House of Commons 
that the Allies had agreed to main- 
tain an attitude of neutrality during 
the hostilities between the Greeks and 
Turks in Asia Minor. We drew at- 
tention, at the time, to his apparently 
deliberate avoidance of the qualifying 
adjective “strict”, which is so much 
an integral part of the diplomatic 
phrase that without it neutrality is 
open to suspicion of being camou- 
flaged meddling. Mr. Austin Cham- 
berlain, the Government leader, sup- 
plied the missing word in his state- 
ment before the House on June 138. 
But it should be noticed that he spoke 
of the past: “The attitude of the 
British Government in the war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey had been 
throughout one of strict neutrality.” 
And Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was 
equally particular in defending the 
Government’s past policy, calling it 








“a mistake to suggest that covert sup. 
port had been given from this coup. 
try to either one side or the other.” 
Neither statement is irreconcilable 
with the Associated Press dispatch 
from Constantinople on which Mr. 
Phoutrides, whose article on the Near 
East we print in another column of 
this issue, bases his belief that Great 
Britain is preparing to renounce her 
short-lived neutrality by assuming 
command of the Eleventh Greek Di- 
vision operating in Ishmid. This ru- 
mor was neither flatly admitted 
nor denied on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. “The situation,” said Mr, 
Harmsworth, “could not derive any 
advantage at present from discussion 
in the House.” But those who 
broached the subject were doubtless 
not expecting to relieve the situation, 
but their own anxiety as to the ex- 
tent of Great Britain’s commitments. 
No commitments existed, said Mr. 
Chamberlain. The evasive manner, 
however, of the Under-Secretary fer 
Foreign Affairs gives one reason to 
ask whether the Government, though 
no decision has yet been taken, is 
not actually planning to commit itself. 


ISCUSSION has of late been vig- 

orously renewed in the French 
and British press for and against 
the proposals of an intimate Franco- 
British military and political alliance 
and an intimate Franco-British com- 
mercial alliance. The arrangements 
suggested seem to contemplate colo- 
nial aggrandizement and security for 
Britain and security and supremacy 
for France on the continent of 
Europe. The danger (as things are, 
a serious one) of a violent clash of 
British and French policies in the 
Near and Middle East should cease; 
and so on. It is obvious that the ad- 
vantages to one nation might very 
clearly balance those to the other. 
Commercially, in many ways the two 


nations should complement each other. | 


But, say certain Frenchmen, assum- 
ing that such arrangements could be 
established and harmoniously main- 
tained, before we could assent to them 
we must know America’s attitude. 
No advantage from any compact with 
England could offset loss of American 
cordiality and support. On this head 
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the London Morning Post remarks: 
“France and England together would 
be a power which America would re- 
spect and be inclined to support, 
knowing that they stood for peace and 
a certain order of independence and 
civilization in the world.” We won- 
der. 


Ww" invite attention to the follow- 
ing extract from an Associated 
Press report of June 11: 


The Turkish Nationalist Government has re- 


quested the ltalians not to evacuate Adalia, on 
the southern coast of Asia Minor, expressing 
fear that the British may use the new docks 
there as a base, and that they will cut off com- 


munication between Angora and Europe. 


Again we wonder about that agree- 
ment alleged to have been made be- 
tween the Italians and Mustapha 
Kemal. If it is of such a nature as to 
justify the request above reported, 
can we entertain any hope of honor, 
plain dealing, common decency, in the 
Levantine policies of Western na- 
tions? 


AST sums of Soviet gold, it is re- 

ported from Stockholm, have been 
remitted to Sweden and much of it 
circulated in other countries with the 
Swedish stamp. A_ considerable 
amount has come to America. The 
figures given tend to corroborate the 
information from Berlin that the Sov- 
iet gold reserve is now less than $70,- 
000,000. Sweden has not only lent 
herself to the scheme to cover the Bol- 
sheviks in disposing of Russia’s gold, 
but Swedish merchants have acted as 
“fences” for vast amounts of loot in 
the form of pictures, rugs, antiques, 
and objets d’art “requisitioned” from 
their rightful owners. -When the Bol- 
shevik régime passes and Russia 
again comes into her own, all this 
is likely to cost Sweden dear. 


“QHOW a Russian schoolboy a map 

of the stars which he knows noth- 
ing about and he will give you back 
the map the next day with corrections 
on it,” says Alyosha in “The 
Brothers Karamazov.” The world, 
since Dostoyevsky wrote, has become 
full of the Russian type of schoolboy. 
It is that schoolboy conceit which has 
been making corrections on the chart 








of society and threatening mankind in 
its thirties and older that, unless 
those corrections are taught and 
practised, they will blow up the anti- 
quated place. The child is no longer 
the father of the man in the Words- 
worthian sense. It has become, in its 
own opinion at least, the father of 
the man whose child it is. A wise 
son maketh a glad father. What 
gladness, then, is awaiting us in that 
near future into which the wisdom 
of our Russianized sons is now cor- 
recting the obsolete and _ useless 
present. 


OW important is the advance 

which has been made in the en- 
actment of the Budget law, our 
readers will be enabled to judge from 
the authoritative account of it given 
by Dr. W. F. Willoughby on another 
page of this issue. The result is the 
outcome of long and arduous en- 
deavor, in the record of which the 
names of President Taft and Repre- 
sentative Good are entitled to especial 
distinction. And in the “drive” of 
the past two years for the attainment 
of the result, a noteworthy part has 
been played by the aggressive cam- 
paign conducted by the National 
Budget Committee, of which Mr. John 
T. Pratt has been the energetic 
head. 


IX American scientists, said a New 
York Times dispatch some weeks 
ago, were to leave New York for 
South America on June 1, bent on 
reaching the headwaters of the Ama- 
zon and on picking up the lost trail of 
Roosevelt’s River of Doubt and trac- 
ing the latter to its source. Though of 
course the gallant adventurers expect 
to collect flora and fauna, birds, fishes 
and insects new to us, their most 
ardent hope, according to the dis- 
patch, is to bring back certain herbs, 
drugs, etc., known only to the almost 
unknown natives, of whose curative 
and other effects marvelous stories 
are told. One such substance is said 
to sustain energy for long periods 
without food. It is quite possible. 
The cinchona tree is a native of the 
Andes. The properties of its bark 
were discovered by the natives. Med- 
icine, says a friend of ours who suf- 





fers from hay-fever, has made little 
progress, after all, since the days of 
Galen. Perhaps the Amazonian sav- 
ages will give it a boost. May the 
spirit of Roosevelt hover over the ex- 
pedition! 


LAS! along comes the inevitable 

Philistine to write a letter to the 
Times casting doubt on the authentic- 
ity of the report, or, if the report be 
correct, representing the expedition 
as a wild-goose chase. The head- 
waters of the Amazon, he says, are 
in Peru, in an agricultural country, 
cultivated by perfectly tame Indians. 
The source of the so-called River of 
Doubt is 1,800 miles away in Brazil. 
The “lost” trail has never been lost. 
The River of Doubt flows into the 
Madeira and the latter into the Ama- 
zon, and searchers for rubber coming 
up the Madeira have been over the 
country. He admits that to reach the 
source of the River of Doubt from 
Chile is some job, and likely to cost 
the lives of the adventurers from 
disease and hardship. But as to in- 
vestigation, the only profitable way, 
he avers, is to go over the country 
thoroughly by small sections. Con- 
found this fellow for a Philistine! It 
is the element of mystery, of the un- 
known, of the unattainable, if yow 
will, in this expedition that intrigues 
us. There is more joy in one Ponce 
de Leon than in all the Philistines that 
ever lived. 


OMPLIMENTS are due W. H. 
Anderson and the Christian 
Science Monitor for turning out, in 
collaboration, a stunning standard for 
the Fourth of July parade of the Anti- 
Prohibitionists—Shouting the Bottle 
Cry of Freedom. It remains only for 
the skilled advertiser to make it truly 
effective. A cause spreads by a tak- 
ing symbol. In this case it would not 
be a whiskey bottle, which is symbolic 
of the degenerate saloon that the ma- 
jority of wets and the drys alike wish 
to see destroyed. But how about a 
thermos bottle—the catholicity of its 
utility recommends it—or a milk bot- 
tle or a siphon? All three have been 
diverted to serve the cause on oc- 
casion. And let it be escutcheoned on 
a boot-leg rampant. 
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Krasin Answers Wells 


vs better part of a year has now 
.™ passed since Mr. H. G. Wells, re- 
turning from a flying trip to Russia, 
issued his remarkable report telling 
all the world what he found there and 
what he thought about it. What he 
found there was a confirmation of 
pretty much all that the world had 
been hearing from a hundred other 
sources as to Russia’s utter desola- 
tion and misery. As for what he 
thought about it, there was just one 
thing that stood out, easy to under- 
stand and easy to remember. This 
was that the want and starvation, the 
disorganization and misery, the 
economic failure and the _ social 
tyranny—all of which he fully admit- 
ted—was only what under the cir- 
cumstances would have been sure to 
happen no matter what kind of 
Government had been in control. The 
Bolsheviki, he said, “have done upon 
principle what any other Government 
would have had to do from necessity.” 
And, as we pointed out at the time, 
he made this tremendous claim for 
the Bolshevik régime without the 
faintest endeavor to back it up by 
any argument. He had plenty of 
space for setting forth every thought 
that came into his head, but this 
most amazing assertion he simply set 
down in its nakedness and left it 
there. 

The absurdity of this proceeding 
was evident to anyone who stopped to 
think about it. Here was a régime 
in which every incentive that 
promoted prosperity or lessened ad- 
versity in other countries had been 
obliterated; a régime in which the 
individual’s personal interest in the 
fruits of his own endeavors had been 
wiped out; in which that whole play 
of motive and calculation, of social 
organization and individual ambition, 
on which the economic activities of 
the world have rested for thousands 
of years had been brought to an end. 
In place of it had been substituted an 
organization of society spun out of 
the brains of a group of fanatics, and 
put into operation without regard to 
the teachings of experience. After 
a two years’ trial of this sys- 
tem, there was found, in a country of 


boundless resources—under adverse 
circumstances, to be sure—a state of 
destitution without parallel in the his- 
tory of the world, in the case of any 
similarly situated people. To declare 
out of hand that the social system un- 
der which this result came about had 
nothing to do with producing it is a 
piece of folly for which it is difficult 
to find a fitting epithet. 

Since Mr. Wells delivered this dic- 
tum, a number of things have hap- 
pened which may help to bring its 
absurdity home to those whose pre- 
judices, or whose want of mental 
capacity, prevented them from see- 
ing it at once. Lenin’s successive 
modifications of his communist sys- 
tem are in themselves an adequate re- 
futation of Mr. Wells’s silly asser- 
tion. The fact that Lenin is as 
firmly for communism as ever only 
emphasizes his recognition of the de- 
vastating effect it has thus far pro- 
duced. In reintroducing bourgeois 
motives and bourgeois methods, he 
admits nothing inherently wrong in 
communism; but by the same token 
he does admit that the very life of 
Russia depends on its temporary 
abandonment. And now comes one of 
his right-hand men, Krasin, and tells 
the world with perfect candor how 
complete the economic failure of 
communism has been: 

We want from the west, in order to win the 
support of the peasants and to establish our 
hegemony in Russia, material aid in the shape 
of manufactured articles, and technical aid 
from specialists capable of exploiting our im- 
mense resources. To obtain these we must 
give, and what we have to give is gold, raw 
materials or concessions. Up to now we have 
paid for everything in gold, and our present 
contracts for boots, cloth and food stand about 
£5,000,000 to England, 51,000,000 crowns to 
Sweden, 3,000,000,000 marks to Germany and 
$10,000,000 to America. But our gold must 
come to an end and our scarcity of transport 
makes it difficult to export raw materials. We 
have so far exported only a very little. There 


therefore remains only the granting of con- 
cessions. 


When in the world before has a 
country of a hundred million people, 
with vast agricultural and mineral 
resources, and in desperate need of 
manufactured articles which its 
neighbors are anxious to dispose of, 
been unable to find anything to buy 
them with except its store of gold 
left over from a previous régime? 
When was the commercial represen- 
tative of such a country ever driven 


i 


to the admission that it had no re. 
source for the purpose in its capacity 
of production, and that therefore 
there remained “only the granting of 
concessions”? And upon what depth 
of imbecility must a man count if he 
expects people to accept without a 
shred of proof the assertion that for 
this state of pitiful helplessness 
the revolutionary experiment under 
which it came to pass was in no way 
responsible? 


One aspect of the matter has been 
singularly neglected on all hands, 
Whatever excuses may be made for 
the economic failure of communism, 
there is one tremendous advantage 
which the Communists have enjoyed, 
and which they themselves and their 
Socialist and semi-Socialist sympa- 
thizers would be the last to belittle, 
The Russian people have had the in- 
estimable blessing of not being re. 
quired to pay tribute to the predatory 
classes which, in benighted countries 
like our own, batten on the fruits of 
the poor man’s toil. That enormous 
share of the products of labor which 
in other countries is snatched from 
the hands of labor by the capitalist, 
the landowner, the captain of in- 
dustry, the parasitic inheritor of 
wealth, remains in Russia in the 
hands of the common people. What 
has become of it? How is it that this 
enormous addition to the general 
wealth has not sufficed to make up for 
the disadvantages under which Russia 
has labored? Why is it that not a 
word is said about -the matter? 
It is for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the world of this incubus, 
more than for all other purposes put 
together, that we are asked by the 
Communists and the Socialists to 
abandon the existing economic order. 
Well, Russia has got rid of the in- 
cubus. Has the relief meant noth- 
ing? Or has the benefit been so small 
that it is not worth mentioning? 
Surely it is up to our Socialist friends 
either to admit that relief from 
capitalist robbery has amounted to 
but a small matter, or to show what 
faults in the Communist régime have 
been of such frightful magnitude as 
to offset all that colossal burden 
which the destruction of capitalism 
has removed. 
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A Plan to Do Away 
with War 


T is a good omen when experienced 

soldiers take to speculating serious- 
ly on how to do away with war. They 
may not get us to that goal as speedily 
as they imagine they will, for soldiers 
have a way of thinking in military 
terms to the exclusion of those other 
factors which enter so largely into 
war psychology. There is a refresh- 
ing directness, nevertheless, in the 
advice of Major Sherman Miles, U. 
S. A., when he says: “If we want to 
put an end to war, why don’t we do 


it?” And as this question is directed’ 


to Saturday Evening Post readers, it 
may be depended upon to produce a 
large volume of thinking. 

Major Miles has small patience 
with the plans against war now on 
foot: The machinery of the League 
of Nations is too complicated and, 
besides, was brought into being amid 
bitter animosities by the victorious 
nations—poor auspices, as many will 
readily agree. The Hague Tribunal 
serves merely to keep alive a fine 
ideal, since nations are not bound to 
submit their quarrels to it. And dis- 
armament will mean among the na- 
tions the same old inequality, because 
some will be better armed than others. 
Disarmament, too, will not be effect- 
ive unless the idea of war, in all cir- 
cumstances, is definitely set aside; in 
proof whereof he calls attention to 
our own Civil War, which was begun 
by North and South without much 
previous preparation on the part of 
either. Major Miles is, of course, 
quite within reason when he adds that 
in case of future wars whole nations, 
and not merely armies, will be mobil- 
ized. 

As his contribution to the question, 
Major Miles comes out squarely for 
the surrender of our sovereign right 
to make war and for the placing of 
our destiny in the keeping of an in- 
ternational body. For, as he puts it, 
“We can not suppress war and still 
retain the right to make it.””’ While 
opposed to the League of Nations as 
a whole, he singles out Articles X and 
XI as the proper starting point of 
any plan to put an end to war. It is 


easy for him as a soldier to demon- 
strate how readily an international 
force could derange and render in- 
effective any attempt to take up arms 
by a nation, once it has been shackled 
by an international agreement. 


The plan here set forth is by in- 
tention merely sketched out. The 
author would be the first to admit 
that the road to peace is sure to be 
beset with difficulties. His best ser- 
vice is the insistence on the manifest 
truth that we can not ostracize war 
unless we are determined relentlessly 
to do so. This attitude on the part 
of the soldier is the best promise that 
something effective will be accomp- 
lished. When, however, we look at 
Major Miles’ proposal, it shows some 
of the same weaknesses seen in other 
plans. The international force will 
be characterized by great simplicity; 
its single function will be to sup- 
press war and maintain order. Yet 
no one can suppose that any human 
body will act automatically. So long 
as the peoples who back it are pos- 
sessed of selfish desires and unscrup- 
ulous purposes, one must suspect that 
their armed representatives will be- 
tray the same traits; and it is con- 
ceivable that this international body 
might set up in new guise the old 
balance of power which convinced ad- 
vocates of a new order are so bent 
upon destroying. As to the first point 
—the singleness of purpose—there is 
a damaging analogy to be seen in 
our midst to-day. The Federal dry 
agent has but one function—to pre- 
vent the transgressing of the Volstead 
Act. The forces of the Government 
are behind him, and the people by a 
Constitutional Amendment have 
shackled themselves, just as they 
would shackle themselves by the pro- 
posed international agreement. Now, 
we do not say that the Volstead Act 
will never be capable of enforcement. 
Yet most persons are now ready to 
admit that it never will be until the 
people undergo a decided change of 
attitude. 

There is no royal road to peace. 
Peace will be secured when the real- 
ization is absolute that the evils of 
any great future war are too terrible 
to contemplate; when people definitely 
understand that civilization can easily 


be destroyed, and almost certainly 
would be destroyed, by any further 
resort on a large scale to the new 
engines of warfare. This is the lesson 
which soldiers as well as statesmen 
must drive home to-day. Until that 
lesson is learned, we cannot confident- 
ly hope for an undisturbed reign of 
reason. 


Another Problem for 
the Powers 


HE Polish Question is a reef in the 
-~ channel of European politics on 
which many a richly laden vessel has 
floundered, and only clever pilotage by 
the statesmen of Europe can avoid 
the shipwreck of peace upon it. Of 
late the Silesian imbroglio has been 
uppermost in men’s minds, with its 
dire threat to Anglo-French relations. 
Less spectacular, but not less import- 
ant in its bearing on future peace in 
Eastern Europe, is the conflict be- 
tween Lithuania and Poland. Nego- 
tiations between delegates of the two 
Governments at the recent Brussels 
Conference of the League of Nations 
came to naught, and this week a 
fresh attempt to reach some basis 
of agreement is being made at 
the Geneva Conference. The Lithu- 
anians feel that their independence 
is at stake and that, lacking friends 
at court, they are in danger of being 
sacrificed to Polish imperialism. 

The Lithuanians’ claim to indepen- 
dence—and especially to indepen- 
dence of Polish control—is based on 
their being a distinct people by race 
and language with a history which 
in a way dates from the eleventh 
century. Their territory comprises 
the former Russian province of 
Kovno, and the greater portion of 
the provinces of Vilna, Grodno and 
Sewalki, together with the southern 
part of Courland, an area of some 
37,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of about four and a half millions. 
A royal marriage in 1386 brought 
Lithuania and Poland together under 
the same crown, and by the Union of 
Lublin in 1569 the two countries 
were united, but Lithuania retained 
her treasury, laws, courts, and army 
distinct from Poland. From the 
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time of the partition of Poland, Lithu- 
ania has been a part of the Russian 
Empire and the Russian policy was to 
suppress Lithuanian language, cul- 
ture, and nationality. With the war 
and the struggle against Bolshevik 
Russia on the one hand and the 
Germans on the other, has come a 
recrudescence of national feeling 
that has now found expression in a 
democratic peasant republic. 


This republic has certain elements 
of strength and stability that are 
lacking even in Poland. The peasants 
are steady and industrious. They 
have no leaning toward socialistic 
vagaries and are not torn by religious 
and political antagonisms. Even the 
agrarian question has not forced the 
issue of expropriation of land as in 
neighboring countries. Their debt 
is relatively small, their currency in- 
flation moderate, and their economic 
basis sound. Their eventual destiny 
is undoubtedly federation with 
Russia, but meanwhile they deserve 
every possible support in maintaining 
themselves against the encroachments 
of Soviet Russia on the one hand and 
of Poland on the other. 

Poland, at the Brussels Confer- 
ence, insisted on a Government for 
Lithuania consisting of a mixed 
commission of Poles and Lithuanians, 
in which the district of Vilna—an- 
cient capital of Lithuania—seized by 
Zeligowski, should have equal repre- 
sentation, and on a unification of 
foreign relations and army command 
with those of Poland. The imperial- 
istic designs of the Polish landowners 
who have great estates in Lithuania 
could go no further. What will be 
decided at Geneva it is too early to 
guess, but it may be pointed out that 
the League of Nations Council does 
not include America, Germany, or 
Russia, all big factors in the future 
world balance, and that therefore any 
decisions it may reach must be con- 
sidered as only tentative. By par- 
tiality and bias, especially under the 
pressure of political expediency, 
forced by other phases of the Polish 
situation that more immediately con- 
cern the politics of Western Europe, 
it may, however, do injustice to Lithu- 
ania and sow seeds of grievous future 
trouble to Poland herself. 


Sims and Harvey 


MA good Americans are sorely 

troubled in their minds over the 
fact that Admiral Sims has been 
called to account for taking a shy at 
Sinn Fein, while nothing has been 
done to Ambassador Harvey for talk- 
ing in a wild way about the League 
of Nations and about our motives in 
going to war. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, to say a few simple words 
about the political, as distinguished 
from the sentimental, aspects of the 
two cases. Admiral Sims freed his 
mind in bluff sailor-man fashion, and 
thereby delighted a large number of 
our best citizens, bitterly exasperated 
another large body of Americans, and 
caused still another large contingent 
to fear that he had injured the very 
cause which he desired to promote. 
Nothing very tragic is going to hap- 
pen to him in consequence; the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, if he ultimately 
does anything definite about it at all, 
will certainly take no position for or 
against Sinn Fein, but at most ad- 
minister a rebuke to the Admiral for 
having ventured into a ticklish do- 
main which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, it is desirable that naval 
officers should keep out of. After the 
excitement is over, the episode will 
take its place among a hundred other 
cases of naval discipline without hav- 
ing produced the slightest effect upon 
our international policy, and without 
being interpreted, either at home or 
abroad, as a declaration of our coun- 
try’s position on any international 
issue. 

The case of Ambassador Harvey is 
as different as possible from all this. 
Whether or not he was a wise choice, 
it is quite certain that the Adminstra- 
tion sent him to London with the ex- 
pectation that his service there would 
be of inestimable value in the develop- 
ment of our foreign relations. His 
best friend would hardly deny that he 
has personal peculiarities which in- 
volve a certain amount of danger in 
an ambassadorial post such as that 
to which he was appointed. But he 
also has qualities which, in the singu- 
lar conjuncture in which this country 
now finds itself, may conduce to a suc- 
cess which many a man who was the 


i 


pattern of perfection could not attain, 
If the Administration were to take 
any action at all on the indiscre. 
tions in his Pilgrims’ dinner speech, 
that action would have to be his re. 
call. To rebuke him would be to put 
an end to his usefulness. The ques. 
tion before the President and Secre. 
tary Hughes, therefore, is whether 
they shall upset all that they have 
planned to accomplish through Mr, f 
Harvey. To do this, for the sake 
either of punishing an indiscretion or [) 
of preventing a misconception to f 
which the Government’s own acts and | 


words are the proper corrective, fi 


would be a folly which no statesman ff 
with a sense of serious responsibility 
could for a moment think of commit. [ 
ting. 

It is interesting to recall in this Pf 
connection the queer speech which Sir ff 
Auckland Geddes made at Princeton [J 
University almost immediately after 
his arrival in this country. Not con- 
tent with making upon the young men jf 
who listened to him the impression 
that the existing order of society was 
on its last legs, he emitted this de- 
lightful bit of wisdom about the or- 
igin of the war: 

Believe me, I have gone into this thing 
fairly carefully, and I think that it is not very B 
difficult to show that the development of your 
population here was the principal cause in mak- 
ing the European War inevitable. 


Germany was being forced into a position 
with rising food costs—look at the change in 


the price of wheat in the first ten years of this 


century—Germany was being forced into a 
position in which she almust had to fight. 


Of all the foolish things that have f 
been said about the war this is about 
the most foolish. For even if the 
price of wheat had been rising in the f 
way Sir Auckland asserted, it would 
have been preposterous to assign this 
as the chief explanation of the war; 
and, as a matter of fact, as shown by 
authoritative German statistics, there 
had actually been little or no rise in 
the price of wheat. Yet we do not 
believe that anybody either in Eng- 
land or America demanded that Sir 
Auckland should be recalled or rep- 
rimanded because of his absurd pel- 
formance. 

We observe that three gentlemen 
of some prominence in the literary 
world have thought it worth while to 
issue a joint letter in which, among 
other things, they say that while it 
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may be all right to reprimand Sims, 
the Government should begin with 
Harvey. “Our highest placed diplo- 
mat,” they tell us, “has tweaked the 
lion’s tail right on British soil, yet we 
have heard no dissenting voice from 
the Administration”. But Harvey did 
the exact opposite of that. He came 
out as strong for Anglo-American 
friendship and codperation as Sims 
did. Englishmen as well as Ameri- 
cans were shocked by his extreme talk 
about the League, and by his declar- 
ation that we went into the war out 
of pure selfishness; but instead of 
magnifying those bad breaks in an 
after-dinner speech into an interna- 
tional issue, sensible men on both 
sides of the water have felt that the 
steady development of helpful rela- 
tions between England and America, 
and the gradual resumption by our 
country of its proper place in the 
counsels of the Powers, was of in- 
finitely greater importance than the 
remarks they objected to, however 
reprehensible. By this time everybody 
with anything to say has had his say, 
and that is all very well. But our 
Government has kept silent, and that 
is all very well, too. 


Cilicia 

RANCE’S adventure in Cilicia has 

not added to her glory. Long ago 
she decided to be rid of that White 
Elephant, for sundry reasons; of 
which the chief were the expense and 
the large number of troops required 
to hold it. France did not like the 
Treaty of Sevres; she thought the 
Allies should negotiate with the 
Government of Angora (in its way a 
representative, going concern) rather 
than with the phantom Government 
of the Sick Man. She decided to 
negotiate with Angora on her own 
hook. Whence an agreement signed 
in London in March (at the time of 
the London Conference) by repre- 
Sentatives of France and Angora. 
We have no definite information as 
to the terms of that agreement. 
Presumably France was to turn over 
to Mustapha Kemal the greater part 
of Cilicia, and to receive in return the 
friendship of that hero, and a favored 
economic position in the territory 


governed by him. The agreement 
signed, hostilities ceased, the Turks 
withdrew their forces from Cilicia, 
threw them against the Greek lines, 
and stopped the Greek offensive. The 
negotiation of the agreement would 
seem a dubious business in any aspect, 
considering the Treaty of Sévres; 
this particular aspect makes us very 
unhappy, for the French must have 
foreseen just the effect stated. 

But, whether because of pressure 
from Moscow, whose hatred of France 
knows no bounds; or because they 
judged from France’s desire to be 
rid of Cilicia that France was afraid 
of them; at any rate the Angora 
Assembly would not ratify the Lon- 
don agreement. The agreement did 
not give them enough; they must 
have Alexandretta and more; pre- 
cisely what more, we do not know. 
Not only would they not ratify the 
agreement, but (with heads swelled 
from recent successes, and probably 
egged on by Moscow) they renewed 
hostilities. At first it seemed the 
French might punish them; might 
join England in backing a new Greek 
offensive. But no! Envy of Eng- 
land, desire to be first among the 
Franks in the new Turkey, are 
stronger than resentment or offended 
pride. M. Franklin-Bouillon is now 
in Angora negotiating; a dispatch of 
June 10 announced that the negotia- 
tions were progressing favorably. 
We should very much like to know 
what is implied in “favorably.” Very 
likely M. Franklin-Bouillon has made 
the most of the argument that the 
French have 80,000 troops in Syria, 
not the worst troops in the world; 
has argued that French neutrality 
and promise of French good offices 
in a final settlement, should Musta- 
pha beat the Greeks, are worth 
Alexandretta and a promise of econo- 
mic privileges for France. Unless 
Mustapha is a fool, he will make such 
concessions and promises; if he is a 
Turk, he will repudiate them later. 
We do not like what we have heard 
concerning French behavior in the 
Cilicia business; it seems to us un- 
worthy of the France we love. But 
there may be explanations to soften 
and palliate. No Western nation 
has a clear and honorable record in 


the Near or the Middle East; there 
may be things (British political and 
financial intrigues, for instance) 
which might almost seem to justify 
the French behavior. A curse is on 
that region of the earth. In the 
crusading days the Greeks of the 
Empire and the Franks betrayed and 
let each other down; likewise Frank 
and Frank. So it has continued to 
this day. ; 

It seems to us a pity that the 
French should give up any part ot 
Eastern Cilicia. As for Alexandretta, 
it has the best harbor, except Smyrna, 
along the coast of Asia Minor, is the 
main port for the Aleppo district, 
and is still strategically of great im- 
portance. Alexander the Great built 
the town as key of the Syrian Gate 
(Beilan Pass). For military and 


“economic reasons the French should 


be expected to hold on to Alexandretta 
and the Beilan Pass and the Baghche 
Pass (Amanian Gate), controlling the 
routes between Cilicia and Syria. 
Indeed, if only the French were to 
hold on for a while, Cilicia (i. e., 
Eastern Cilicia, the Cilicia Pedias or 
Campestris of the ancients) ought to 
be a paying affair. The plain of 
Issus is exceedingly fertile, though 
of course under Turkish rule it has 
been very little cultivated. A writer 
in the Quarterly Review says that 
“the Cilician plain, if properly ad- 
ministered, could not only rival, but 
even might excel, all other cotton- 
growing areas.” 

The Turks will never make any- 
thing of Cilicia; it seems a pity the 
French should give it up. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
June 11.] 


UPPER SILESIA: Contrary to the 
burden of previous reports, the latest 
dispatch from Upper Silesia conveys the 
happy assurance that the British and 
French are “intimately coéperating.” If 
that is true, and if such codperation con- 
tinues, the absurd war should be “liqui- 
dated” in short order; especially since 
the British are being reinforced to a 
total of 10,000 and the Italians to a 
total of 5,000: making an allied total of 
some 25,000 troops. The codperation 
seems to be by agreement, for there is 
no supreme military Command. An awk- 
ward and precarious “manner of deal- 
ing,” to be sure; but perhaps, under the 
circumstances, the ticket. Mr. Lloyd 
George, we hear, is trying to have the 
British General made Supreme Com- 
mander; but maybe he had best let well 
enough alone. Like M. Clemenceau about 
the League of Nations, we are resolved 
to be optimistic about the situation in 
Upper Silesia; although the dispatches 
up to Friday were not very reassuring. 
Well, order is restored; it must be, as 
M. Clemenceau would say. But the 
boundary question remains. It is un- 
likely that M. Briand will meet Mr. 
George before June 30; he does not care 
to discuss Mr. George’s proposal to lift 
the March penalties. If by June 30 Ger- 
many fulfills her disarmament promises, 
M. Briand will probably be willing to 
evacuate Diisseldorf, Ruhrort, and Duis- 
burg and knock down the customs 
barrier; if the Germans default, the 
question will be defunct. A plague o’ 
Upper Silesia, Poles and Germans both; 
they bore us consumedly. 

It were a goot motion if the Europeans 
leave their pribbles and prabbles, and 
get together. What is that our reformed 
friend Lenin said the other day? “De- 
molition of the capitalistic world is in 
progress and the pressure of colonial 
peoples numbering more than a billion is 
daily growing stronger.” Lenin prob- 
ably means pressure of the Asiatics, such 
as the Europeans have hitherto known, 
several times barely escaping engulph- 
ment. Read Dean Inge on this pleasant 
subject in the current Quarterly. 


THE ALAND ISLANDS: The Com: 
mission appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations to investigate the 
Aland Islands Question have completed 
their work and have recommended that 
Finland be permitted to keep the islands. 
It might be expected that a lot of people 
who, with Mr. Madison Grant, are very 
jealous for the Nordic race, should be 
indignant about the Commission’s fail- 
ure to rescue the Alanders, a Nordic 


people, from the rule of the Finns, 
hitherto thought to be (except for the 
Svecoman minority) a Mongoloid people. 
But see how nicely things work out, if 
one keeps cool and up-to-date in his read- 
ing. Mr. M. A. R. Tuker, in the May 
Nineteenth Century, tells us that the 
Finns (the Fennoman majority in Fin- 
land) are not Mongoloids, but proto- 
Teutons. There is nothing so very revolt- 
ing in the idea of Teutons being ruled by 
proto-Teutons. Besides, these _ proto- 
Teuton Finns have offered almost com- 
plete autonomy to the Alanders. 

We like to dwell on our obligation to 
Mr. Tuker. He does not try to explain 
how these proto-Teutons come to be 
speaking the “Finno-Ugrish” language, 
a branch of the Ural-Altaic. We believe 
him, not because we think he is speaking 
the truth, but because we wish to be- 
lieve him. Thinking the Finns to be 
Mongoloids, we have been much per- 
turbed by the praise bestowed on them 
by Mr. Ralph Butler, a man we respect, 
and more recently by Dr. Finley. But, 
alas! at the last moment a doubt will 
creep in. Those tall, lithe fellows Dr. 
Finley admired so, forest-built, forest- 
minded, is it not possible they are 
Svecomans, not Fennomans? 


HUNGARY: We acknowledged above 
an obligation to Mr. M. A. R. Tuker. Mr. 
Tuker gives us another satisfaction. The 
Hungarians, it seems, are of Finnish 
blood, perhaps ever so little Asianized by 
contact with Turkish tribes, but not 
enough so to seriously impair their Nor- 
dic gifts. We shall think more highly 
of the Hungarians in future. If Mr. 
Tuker will extend his investigations, we 
think he will discover a very strong 
proto-Teuton element in China. It is 
probably responsible for the glories of 
Chinese art. We are ready to wage our 
ethnological reputation on the assertion 
that the ladies described in “The Great 
Summons” of the poet Ch‘ii Yiian (350 
B. C.) were proto-Teuton. 

Why do we get no news from Hun- 
gary? Censorship? If not, our news- 
service is sadly lacking, for Hungary is 
important, 


NEAR EAST: There seems little 
doubt that the Greeks will start another 
general offensive against the Turks in 
Anatolia within a few days. They must 
go it alone. Britain and France remain 
neutral, despite insults and outrages 
lavished by Mustapha Kemal on both; 
though the British authorities seem to 
have winked at violations of the embargo 
on military supplies. We understand the 
Greeks have store of British airplanes 
and gas shells. The French, maugre 
the Cilician business, absolutely will not 


do anything for the Greeks; probably be. 
cause the British would like to, if the 
French would join them. If, however, 
Mustapha Kemal should beat Constantine 
and threaten Constantinople, we should 
expect the British to take a hand any. 
way. Hardly would they, we opine, re. 
linquish control of the Straits. A Kemal- 
ist victory would start quite a number 
of things. And to think that the dis. 
gusting mess in the Near and Middle 
East need not be, if only French and 
British policies were harmonized! Can 
it be France who acts so pusillanimously 
about Cilicia, suing to Angora for terms? 
Can it be Britain who pockets one af- 
front after another from Mustapha 
Kemal? That gentleman must use Black 
Magic. No, now as ever avarice and 
envy prevent Frankish codperation in 
the Levant. Before betting on the con- 
ing fight, we should like to know how 
much help Angora is getting from Mos- 
cow. 


THE PHILIPPINES: We await with 
philosophic calm General Wood’s report 
on conditions in the Philippines. Our 
Administration, we take it, wants to 
know whether it would be decent to clear 
out and let the natives go it alone. We 
doubt it would; but we are so ungen- 
erous as not to care much. On the one 
hand, we haven’t any investments there; 
we prefer that the splendid forests 
should stand; we don’t like Filipino 
tobacco; and we never can recapture the 
first fine careless rapture of the early 
days of the occupation, the bloom is off, 
we sha’n’t go there again. On the other 
hand, why worry about other people's 
liberty, when we have lost our own? But 
we fancy the Australians and New — 
Zealanders would be sorry to see ws 
leave; the more we are involved in the 
East, the safer they feel. 


MISCELLANEOUS: On Wednesday 
the 15th a ballot of all the British miners 
will be taken on the new proposals of the 
mine owners. 

The N. Y. Times informs us that in 
Portugal there are 90 million litres of 
precious vintages and 63 million litres of 
less precious stuff lacking a market. 
Every container in the Republic is full. 

O to be in Portugal 
Now that June is here! 

It is reported that the Panaman Gov- 
ernment has sent a special envoy to Presi- 
dent Irigoyen of Argentina to ask his 
intervention in the boundary affair. Now, 
now, Panama! Naughty, naughty! 

Will someone please tell us what pre 
cisely the Japanese are doing and pro 
posing to do in the Far Eastern Re 
public? 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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A National Budget System at Last 


HE long struggle for the adoption 

by the national Government of a 
scientific budget system has at last met 
with complete success. On June 10 the 
President signed an act known as the 
“Budget and Accounting Act, 1921,” 
which history will record as one of the 
most important acts of constructive legis- 
lation ever placed upon the Federal 
statute books. It will rank with, if it 
does not surpass in importance, the 
famous Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment Act of 1866 through which Glad- 
stone placed the system of financial ad- 
ministration of Great Britain upon its 
present efficient basis. A year previous, 
June 1, 1920, the House of Representa- 
tives had taken the radical step of chang- 
ing its rules of procedure so as to in- 
sure that its committee organization and 
procedure should conform to the re- 
quirements of the new system about to 
be established. 

Now, precisely what are the changes 
which those two measures provide shall 
be made in the prior-existing system for 
handling the financial affairs of the na- 
tional Government? Briefly stated, they 
are these. 

First and foremost, the responsibility 
of the President as head of the Ad- 
ministration is made real and unescap- 
able. Annually, upon Congress as- 
sembling in regular session, he must 
submit to it a document, to be known 
as a budget, in which shall be set forth 
in detail: (1) the condition of the Treas- 
ury at the end of the last completed fiscal 
year, the estimated condition of the 
Treasury at the end of the year in prog- 
ress, and the estimated condition of the 
Treasury at the end of the ensuing year 
if the financial proposals contained in the 
budget are adopted; (2) the revenues 
and expenditures of the Government dur- 
ing the last completed fiscal year and the 
estimated revenues and expenditures of 
the Government during the year in 
progress; (3) the provisions which, in 
his opinion, should be made for meeting 
the revenue and expenditure needs of 
the Government during the year to en- 
sue; and (4) such other financial state- 
ments and data as, in his opinion, are 
necessary, or desirable, in order that 
Congress may have before it all the in- 
formation needed by it in determining 
the administrative and financial policies 
of the Government for the future. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Government the President will thus be 
under the obligation of meeting the 
primary duty of a general manager of 
submitting to his board of directors a 
full and complete report of how he and 
his subordinates have conducted opera- 
tions in the past and what, in his opinion, 
Should be the financial and work pro- 


gramme of the Government in the future. 
To this end all requests for funds as 
first formulated by the spending depart- 
ments must be submitted to him, and he 
has full power to accept or modify them 
as he deems best. The estimates as they 
go forward to Congress will thus be his 
estimates and he must assume full re- 
sponsibility for them both before Con- 
gress and before the people. As former 
President William H. Taft once expressed 
it, the formulation and submission of the 
budget will be the supreme act of the 
President as head of the Government. 
Not only must he make known what 
sums, in his opinion, should be granted 
for the support of the Government and 
the performance of its multifarious 
duties, but the services that should be 
maintained for that purpose. He is thus 
made directly responsible for making, 
or suggesting, those changes which 
should be made in organization and pro- 
cedure of the administrative branch of 
the Government that will insure the 
maximum of economy and efficiency in 
the conduct of public affairs. 

Secondly, the President is given an 
organ of general administration through 
which he can meet this added responsi- 
bility. This organ, known as the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, is much more than 
an office having the duty of receiving, 
compiling, and criticizing estimates of 
expenditure needs as they emanate from 
departmental and bureau heads. It is 
its duty, as set forth specifically in the 
act “to make a detailed study of the de- 
partments and establishments for the 
purpose of enabling the President to de- 
termine what changes, with a view of 
securing greater economy and efficiency 
in the conduct of the public service, 
should be made in (1) the existing or- 
ganization, activities and methods of 
business of such departments or estab- 
lishments, (2) the appropriations there- 
for, (3) the assignment of particular 
activities to particular services, or (4) 
the regrouping of services.” It is further 
directed to prepare for the President “a 
codification of all laws or parts of laws 
relating to the preparation and trans- 
mission to Congress of receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government, and of 
estimates of appropriations.” This serv- 
ice will, therefore, be continuously at 
work during all three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year in making those 
studies which will enable the President 
when he comes to formulate his budget 
to act with knowledge. All necessary 
powers are conferred upon the President 
to require the several services to furnish 
information called for, to permit free 
access to their records and files, and 
otherwise assist in the work of the 
Budget Bureau. 


Until the last moment the status of 
this bureau was in doubt. The House 
had provided in its bill that the bureau 
should be directly attached to the Office 
of the President. The Senate bill as 
it passed that body provided that it 
should be located in the Treasury De- 
partment and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be the real budget of- 
ficer, the President occupying merely the 
position of a reviewing authority. It is 
a matter of great congratulation that 
the Conference Committee having the 
duty of adjusting the differences between 
the two houses appreciated the funda- 
mental importance of making the re- 
sponsibility of the President direct and 
of giving to him his own organ for 
meeting this responsibility, and adopted 
the House view. The wishes of the Sen- 
ate were, however, in part met by the 
provision that the Bureau of the Budget 
should be a bureau in the Treasury De- 
partment. But this location of the bureau 
in the Treasury Department is only 
nominal, since the act carefully provides 
that the line of authority shall run di- 
rectly from the bureau to the President 
and confers absolutely no power upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to direct, 
supervise, or control the bureau in any 
way. 

Thirdly, through the amendment to 
the rules of the House, provision is made 
that the budget, when received by that 
body, shall be handled as a single 
harmonious programme. It does away 
with the vicious system which had ex- 
isted in the past, under which considera- 
tion of the expenditure needs of the 
Government was had by a number of 
committees each working independently 
of the others and without reference to 
any general financial programme, by pro- 
viding that thereafter all jurisdiction in 
respect to the appropriation of funds 
should be vested in a single committee of 
thirty-five members. 

The advantages of this new system 
have been repeatedly pointed out, but 
nowhere, it is believed, more clearly than 
by Mr. Fess in the debate which took 
place when this amendment was under 
consideration. Speaking in its favor he 
said: 

We are trying to get away from the practice 
of providing for a particular activity of the 
government with no relation at all to the other 
activities of the government. Under the pres- 
ent system we find not only duplication but that 
the committee reporting one of these bills is 
anxious, not to hold down estimates, but rather 
to get a larger appropriation to meet the alleged 
needs of the particular branch of the service 
as estimated by the spokesman of the service. 
Another committee is equally anxious, indeed 
it may be said that every committee is ambi- 
tious for funds, and we see eight committees 
working, not together, but each working for 
itself with no relationship whatever to one an- 
other, and with small regard to the sum total 
of all the committees. This proposed rule is 
intended to cure that, to make all of the appro- 
priating agencies in one committee, so that 
every part of that committee will be making 
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its appropriations with reference, not only to 
each part, but especially to what the whole com- 
mittee will ultimately make. . . . This reso- 
Jution is the last step to make the budget sys- 
tem a reality. It is supplemental to the budget 
bill and is necessary to make it workable. 

This change in the rules of the House 
does more than provide that hereafter 
all of the regular appropriation bills 
shall be considered by a single committee. 
It prohibits any other committee from 
providing in any bill reported by it for 
an appropriation. Should it attempt to 
do so, the section providing for such an 
appropriation is open to a point of order 
and will have to go out on objection be- 
ing made by a single member. 

It furthermore meets in a very ef- 
fective way the evil of the Senate’s tack- 
ing on to appropriation bills riders of a 
general legislative character. This it 
does by providing that the representa- 
tives of the House on any conference 
committee having the consideration of 
any bill carrying an appropriation shall 
not have authority to agree to any such 
amendment until such amendment has 
been brought before the House and the 
latter has specifically agreed that it shall 
be acquiesced in. 

Finally, this change in the rules of the 
House goes a long way towards the re- 
moval, if it does not completely remove, 
the one important defect in the budget 
bill as it passed Congress. This act pro- 
vides that the estimates of appropria- 
tions as embodied in the budget shall 
conform to the order of arrangement 
_ and method of presentation employed 
under the old system. This was done 
in order that the House on receiving the 
budget might be able to handle it under 
its existing rules governing the juris- 
diction of the several appropriation com- 
mittees. At the same time recognition 
was given to the desirability of having 
such estimates presented in proper form 
by the provision that the President in 
addition to submitting his regular budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
should also submit an “alternative 
budget” in which the items contained in 
the regular budget should be set forth 
in such form and according to such 
scheme of itemization and classification 
as, in his opinion, would best meet the 
technical requirements of a model budget 
system. This provision was made under 
the belief that it would be impossible for 
the President, in the short time elapsing 
between the passage of the budget act 
and the necessity for his submitting the 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, to work out in definite form a 
satisfactory budget document. It was the 
plain intent that, if the model budget 
commended itself to the House, it would 
thereafter become the regular form for 
submitting estimates of appropriations. 
The amendment to the rules that has now 
been made removes practically all doubt 
in respect to this matter. It means that 


a budgetary system satisfactory as re- 
gards both its general principles and its 
technical form is practically assured. 

Finally, the Budget and Accounting 
Act accomplishes the great reform of 
making provision for an independent ex- 
amination and audit of all Government 
expenditures. At the present time the 
anomalous position exists of the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government 
auditing its own accounts, since the of- 
ficers having the duty are now officers 
of that branch. This is not only wrong 
in principle, but has the result that 
the examination is largely of a per- 
functory or formal character. Owing to 
this status, the auditors are not in a 
position to, and certainly they do not, do 
anything in the way of pointing out to 
Congress features in respect to which 
the Administration has exercised its 
powers unwisely or has been guilty of 
extravagance and waste. As the present 
writer said in an article on the Good Na- 
tional Budget Bill which he contributed 
to the National Municipal Review of 
July, 1919, “They [the auditors] inter- 
pret their duties in the exceedingly 
narrow sense of seeing merely that the 
technical requirements of the law are 
complied with. Only in a very slight de- 
gree do they consider it a part of their 
duties to criticize the acts of the Ad- 
ministration or to bring to the attention 
of the Legislature matters which, in the 
interest of efficiency and economy in the 
conduct of public affairs, should be 
brought to their notice. The fact that 
they are officers of the Administration 
makes it difficult for them to do so.” 

The Budget and Accounting Act 
changes all this. It provides for an in- 
dependent general accounting office with 
a Comptroller General of the United 
States at its head, who will take over 
all the duties now performed by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury and the six 
Auditors under the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Following the British system, 
this officer, the Comptroller General, is, 
as far as possible, given a _ judicial 
status, in respect to his permanence of 
tenure of office and independence, 
through the provision that he may be 
removed from office only on impeachment 
or by a joint resolution of Congress, 
after notice and hearing, when in the 
judgment of that body he “has become 
permanently incapacitated or has been 
guilty of neglect of duty, or of mal- 
feasance in office, or of any felony or 
conduct involving moral turpitude.” 

This fundamental change in the sys- 
tem of financial administration goes be- 
yond that of providing for an inde- 
pendent audit of public accounts. For 
it will be one of the principal duties 
of the Comptroller General to give in- 
formation to Congress and to aid it in 
taking those steps that will be necessary 
to make the administration of the 
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financial affairs of the Government more 
efficient. This means that for the first 
time Congress will have a real organ 
through which it can pass in review the 
manner in which its orders and authori- 
zations to spend have been carried out, 
and exercise that supervision and contro] 
over administrative acts which is an es. 
sential part of its function as the fund- 
raising and fund-granting authority of 
the Government. Heretofore it has 
sought to do this through periodic in. 
vestigations conducted by its regular or 
special committees. These committees 
have been forced to act without any sys- 
tematic knowledge of actual transac. 
tions. Too often their inquiries have 
been conducted in a purely partisan 
spirit. Almost always they have been 
without that technical assistance which 
alone would make their inquiries fruit- 
ful. In all cases they have thrown a 
great burden of work upon members of 
Congress and have involved a large ex- 
penditure of Government money. Un- 
der the new system Congress will cur- 
rently and automatically, as it were, get 
much of the data that it has sought to 
secure in this ineffective way. When 
special information is desired it can be 
readily furnished at a mimimum of ex- 
pense and trouble by the Comptroller 
General’s Office. And finally, the new 
Committee on Appropriations will al- 
ways have at its right hand an officer 
possessed of full knowledge of govern- 
mental conditions and practices, and in- 
dependent of all party, administrative, or 
Congressional pressure, to aid it in per- 
forming its important duty of passing 
upon the estimates of expenditure needs 
as contained in the President’s budget. 

The limits of this paper have pre- 
vented a fuller statement of the many 
important improvements in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs that may 
be expected to follow from these two 
great measures. Enough, however, it is 
believed, has been stated to show their 
fundamental importance. No one can 
contrast their provisions with the ones 
previously obtaining without a feeling 
that at least the basis has been laid for 
a progressive improvement in the whole 
field of determining the financial needs of 
the Government, in making provision 
for these needs and in subsequently see- 
ing that such provisions are efficiently 
and economically carried out by those 
entrusted with putting them into exe- 
cution. If only a reasonable attempt is 
made by Congress and the Administra- 
tion to carry out these provisions in the 
spirit in which they are conceived, a new 
chapter will have been written in the J 
story of the American people’s effort to 
obtain an honest and efficient administra- 
tion of their national affairs. 


.  W. F. WILLOUGHBY 
Director, Institute for Government 
Research 
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The Situation In Asia Minor 
and Greece 


HE mad act of the Angora Govern- 
ment in repudiating the agreement 
with France and in offering provocation 
to England has at once cooled those who 
looked upon Kemal’s adventures with 
forbearance. An Associated Press des- 
patch from Constantinople announces that 
Great Britain is preparing to blockade 
the ports of Asia Minor occupied by the 
Turkish Nationalists and to renounce her 
short-lived neutrality in the Greco- 
Turkish war by assuming command of 
the Eleventh Greek Division operating 
in Ishmid. Whether the French Govern- 
ment will continue its policy of concilia- 
tion towards Kemal after the latter’s new 
affront is by no means certain. If press 
reports are true, Kemal’s representatives 
who carried the Turkish dictator’s new 
conditions for a Franco-Turkish pact to 
the general in command of the French 
forces in the Near East have been dis- 
missed by the latter with indignation. 
Nor are the Italians favorably impressed 
by the way in which their professions of 
friendship have been received by the 
Turkish Nationalists. 

Relying beyond measure on his alliance 
with Moscow, Kemal seems to have 
thrown all caution to the winds. His 
Government is bent on nothing short of 
the restoration of pre-war Turkey. Look- 
ing upon the Greeks as upon his most 
formidable enemies, he has adopted the 
traditional Turkish method of indiscrim- 
inate massacre. His emissaries have 
penetrated Egypt, where they succeeded 
in arousing the religious fanaticism of 
the natives against the Greeks of Alex- 
andria and Cairo. But those who are 
bound to suffer most from the heir ‘to 
Talaat’s and Enver’s fame are the un- 
fortunate Greeks of the Pontus. Already 
news of revolting massacres at Sampsus 
and Trebizond have spread through a 
massacre-weary world. The streets of 
these cities are reported once more as 
filled with the corpses of men, women 
and children; and unless immediate as- 
sistance is forthcoming, the six hundred 
thousand Greeks of the Pontus bid fair 
to follow on the bloody track of the two 
millions of Armenians and Greeks sac- 
rificed to the savagery of the much de- 
fended and often white-washed Turk. To 
a world surfeited with reports of bar- 
barities, this is another trifle which may 
pass unnoticed. There may even be some 
agencies who, in their extravagant love 
of peace for ulterior motives, may fe:l 
inclined to condone such acts. But though 
massacres fail to impress the Powers, 
Kemal’s repudiation of the friendly ad- 
vances of France and his defiance of 
England by imprisoning and hanging 


British subjects are immediately branded 
as high-handed acts which demand a 
punitive lesson. 

Had not the Greek people by their un- 
wise vote of last November deprived 
themselves of their tried helmsman, 
Venizelos, it is quite probable that the 
pacification of Asia Minor would have 
been attained and the Greek soldiers, 
kept almost continually under arms since 
1912, would by this time be enjoying the 
results of their victory. Unfortunately, 
by dismissing the very man who with 
his consummate statesmanship could hold 
the Powers at his side, they unleashed 
the numerous enemies of Hellenism who 
until then were kept in abeyance. The 
successors of the Cretan statesman made 
matters worse by dismissing one military 
commander after another, with the 
evident purpose of gaining control of the 
army, but with the palpable result of 
paralyzing, at least for the time being, 
its efficiency and of undermining its 
discipline. The fruit of their labor was 
the failure of last April’s offensive. Mean- 
while internal dissatisfaction has been 
growing to a threatening degree. The 
people are fast realizing the evil results 
of their vote, The promises of a golden 
era by the new administration have 
proved to be will-of-the-wisps luring to 
greater misfortunes. Trade and industry 
have been stagnant since last November. 
The exchange has dropped seventy per 
cent. of its normal value, Not only has 
the army been kept under arms in spite 
of false assurances of an immediate de- 
mobilization, but more classes have been 
called and disarrnament seems as distant 
as ever. Graft and suppression are rife, 
while a pretext is made of the war 
against Turkey to apply martial law for 
partisan interests. 

It is evident that unless something is 
done soon to improve the situation, 
neither will the people’s patience hold 
out, nor can Constantine long enjoy the 
splendor of his royal purple. Already 
Demetrios Rhallis, the first premier of 
the new régime, is reported to be in a 
penitent mood. Kalogeropoulos, who fol- 
lowed him, reaped the ignominious 
laurels of the last London conference and 
is already in disgrace. Gounaris, the pres- 
ent premier, and the real power behind 
the throne, feels the ground shake under 
his feet, and Stratos is trimming himself 
fer the post he has so iong cherished. 

But at this juncture Kemal proves a 
deus ex machina. By offending France 
and England, he compels these Powers to 
look once more upon Greece as their 
avenger. Gounaris and Constantine are 
ready to do anything in order to propi- 


tiate the Powers, because of the favor- 
able reaction which such propitiation is 
bound to create at home. Fortune is 
smiling upon their cause once more. If 
they succeed in launching a decisive of- 
fensive against Kemal, they will win the 
support of a large part of the people 
who now look upon them with hostility. 
With England on their side they could 
accomplish much for their severely tried 
country, which has been waging war for 
nine years and suffering from a factional 
domestic régime verging upon civil war. 
For once, the interests of the country 
coincide with their own personal inter- 
ests, which thus far they have been too 
eager to cultivate to the detriment of 
Greece. 
ARISTIDES E. PHOUTRIDES 


Chinese Official 
Morality 


HE reader may remember a report, 

_of some two years ago, that Mr. 
Tang Shao-yi and other Southern dele- 
gates to the Shanghai Peace Conference 
had accepted a Japanese bribe. 

I did not follow up that report. I 
simply refused to believe it. Mr. Tang 
had been the chief apologist for the 
Southern cause; for the Constitutional- 
ists. He had presented that cause most 
forcefully and most persuasively. In 
common with some other living China- 
men, he is master of a style of curious 
felicity, of a kind of Attic concinnity, of 
a delicacy and bouquet worthy of the best 
traditions of Chinese art. By his actions 
no less than by his utterances prior to 
the date of the alleged indiscretion, he 
had given every pledge of sincerity and 
integrity. He seemed to have the ethics 
of an Englishman with the superior cul- 
tivation of a Ming noble. 

Referring to that report, a friend of 
mine, a lover of China and an admirer 
of Tang, said: “I am hoping against 
hope that it is not true. If it is, I must 
fall back into despair of any drying up 
of the sources of the Chinese fount of 
political corruption. I must believe, as 
I believed before I listened to Tang, that 
that fount is inexhaustible and perennial. 
Tang had almost convinced me by his 
piping that he is a true Arcadian, in- 
capable of guile.” 

My friend always did like to talk 
cynically. I am sure he believes that 
Tang is “straight.” But, supposing he 
isn’t, must we scorn him, and thereto 
sniff in our American way? To do so 
would be to betray a want of catholicity, 
a Philistine obtuseness, a lack of critical 
acumen, of sympathetic imagination. 

To us the “Heathen Chinee’” seems 
peculiar; so doubtless do we appear to 
the Heathen Chinee. Hazlitt, I believe, 
has a story of a Mandarin, clothed @ 
outrance, and a chimney sweep new- 
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smudged from his trade, chance-meeting 
in Piccadilly. Each stopped, and burst 
into gust after gust of inextinguishable 
laughter at the figure of fun the other 
made. Anything unusual is peculiar. 


But it is only the official Chinaman in 
his official capacity that we are consider- 
ing. 

There is such a thing as Chinese of- 
ficial morality, but it has nothing to do 
with ethics. It is morality in the ety- 
mological sense of that word (as de- 
rived from mores. It is the product 
of immemorial tradition. My studies of 
Chinese history show me that this 
morality acquired its essential traits 
through the eval pomp of Chinese Em- 
pire; that it developed a code all the 
more powerful for being unwritten; and 
that it flourished most widely, if not 
most brilliantly, during the Manchurian 
régime—wherefore I call it “Man- 
churian.” For centuries prior to the 
later Manchus no Chinese official could be 
officially trusted in word or deed; not be- 
cause he was personally dishonest, but 
because he was officially true to a con- 
ventional code. As an official he lied, 
he tricked, he betrayed, he stole—all in 
deference to the code. There was a cer- 
tain charm about this infamous be- 
havior, because it became in time per- 
fectly unconscious, like the delightful 
manners of a Roman nobleman. 

But late, very late in the Manchu 
régime, a serpent entered this Paradise; 
Bolshevist mutterings of conscience dis- 
turbed the serenity of this antipodal 
Utopia; the revolution came, and the 
code lost its supreme authority. 

Yet unwritten codes die hard. It is 
not surprising that the Chinese fount of 
political corruption is not yet entirely 
dried up, that some Chinese officials still 
conform to the code. I shall call these 
officials ““Manchurians.” 

Your Manchurian deals by indirection; 
he lies and betrays by a kind of artistic 
and professional impulsion. We under- 
stand what it is to consider things in the 
Pickwickian sense. So, if we are to 
comprehend a certain part of Chinese 
officialdom, we must understand what it 
is to consider things in the Manchurian 
sense. It is an artistic or professional 
convention, like the “morality” of the 
Restoration drama. The Germans made 
of mendacity a science; the Chinese, a 
race so much finer, have made of it an 
art. In their best practice of the art 
there is a delicacy, a refinement, that 
reminds one of the music of Mozart or 
the lyrics of Herrick. So mendacity be- 
came truly Celestial; and “extremes did 
meet and mean one thing.” 

I do not pretend to have made an ex- 
haustive study of the history of the art 
among the Chinese. China had what 
may be called her Augustan or Periclean 
Age of Mendacity, of which I am fa- 
miliar with only an elegant masterpiece 


or two. I only know the moderns thor- 
oughly; but I greatly doubt whether the 
ancients greatly surpassed them. The 
greatest liar of modern times (not ex- 
cepting even Queen Elizabeth) was the 
late Dowager Empress; mistress, as she 
was, not only of the mendacium but also 
of the mendaciunculum; not only of the 
swinger in its most sublime, but also of 
the fib in its daintiest form. O divine 
Yehonala! 

So the behavior of these Chinese of- 
ficials is no proof of original sin, of 
essential dishonesty. 

The Chinese people as a whole doubt- 
less are and have been the most honest 
people on earth. The Chinese merchants 
are recognized as the most honest in the 
world. It remains to be seen what will 
be the ultimate effect upon the ethics 
of the Chinese people, of contact with the 
West; it will probably be disastrous. The 
Manchurian morality, I repeat, is the 
morality of the nobility and the literati; 
it has no taint of vulgarity. 

The Manchurian morality is disappear- 
ing. It is to be found in its purity 
only in some survivors of the ancient 
régime, like Chang Hsun. In its place 
the most progressive Chinese officials 
(members of a race the most adaptable 
on earth, when it chooses to adapt it- 
self) have adopted one of the Western 
systems; either the primitive Christian, 
or the Stoic or British (as in the case 
of Li Shun). There are of course 
trimmers and amoebae. 

I hold no brief for the continuance of 
the entire Manchurian scheme of 
morality. I only say it was of its kind 
a perfect thing, like the Art of Murder 
in medieval Romagna. Perfect things, 
alas, have but brief life. Yet something 
may be saved. Manchurian treachery and 
thieving and their various additaments 
must, I suppose, go. But the Art of 
Mendacity (the most elegant feature of 
the Manchurian system of morality), 
may, let us hope, survive. Beautiful 
thing, however, though it was under 
Manchurian auspices, it had become at 
the last too rank a growth. The political 
soil is too rich for such a plant, and it 
requires pruning. Like poetry or any 
other art, it will flourish more purely, 
it will bourgeon more Celestially, in a 
rugged soil and under some constraint. 

It is an art whereto our race has con- 
tributed some glorious ornaments, but 
in all honesty we must yield the palm to 
China. So far as I know, no Depart- 
ment of Mendacity has ever been estab- 
lished in any university (though in 
America the Departments of Neuras- 
thenics and of Sociology answer the 
purpose in a crude way). I suggest that 
some war-millionaire who has achieved 
his wealth by application of methods 
which smack of the art establish such a 
department in the University of Peking. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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Correspondence 


‘*The Sober Criminal the 
Deadly One’”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have just read your comment on The 
Anti-Prohibition Movement. You say in 
conclusion,—“It could be justified (i.e. 
the Eighteenth Amendment) if the evil 
of drunkenness, instead of a rapidly de- 
ereasing, had been an increasing one”, 
etc. 

I should like to supplement that state- 
ment by adding that if the evil of drink- 
ing had been anything but a negligible 
matter, National Prohibition could not 
have been put over. Despite the ravings 
of fanatics, drunkenness was of small 
importance when the country was wet. 
It is more serious now than before. It 
is the fad of the W. C. T. U., the Anti- 
Saloon League, et id omne genus, to de- 
nounce liquor as the parent of crime. In 
my own state, of the major crimes which 
have been committed in forty years, not 
one had any connection with liquor. The 
sober criminal is the deadly one. 

W. K. McCoy, M.D. 
Gum Spring, Va., May 31 


About a Number of Things 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

What a fine world we should have if 
the man from Boston, say, did not in- 
stinctively feel that his fellow citizen 
from the South was rather improvident, 
and if the latter did not consider the 
former close-fisted. Assume that these 
two representatives of their respective 
regions could realize, by a mere applica- 
tion of their powers of imagination, 
what they will find by actual contact and 
personal intercourse—that the differ- 
ences between them, in these and other 
respects, although existing, are by no 
means so marked as they had been led to 
believe, and that the man from New 
Orleans is often found to be thrifty and 
he from New England generous—and we 
should be still nearer to the millennium. 
To go farther afield, how much easier it 
would be for Germans to manage their 
internal affairs if the prejudices between 
Bavarians and Prussians were not still 
more sharply defined than are those I 
have just considered. When we cross na- 
tional boundaries, even though we keep 
the spoken language the same, our mis- 
apprehensions increase, more especially 
on the part of the great masses of the 
people, whose opportunities for accurate 
thinking and observation on such sub- 
jects are not extensive. 

Now, France needs no apologist who 
comes from the United States. The 
French see life clearly and as a whole 
and as what it actually is. There is no 
fear that these sane people will deprive 
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themselves of one of life’s chiefest bless- 
ings, a proper use of alcoholic beverages ; 
that they will substitute bad cooking for 
good; set up puritanical standards in 
matters of sex or ever regard mere rush 
and hurry as a substitute for rational 
living. It is they who have the right 
to carry the torch of progress, as to 
things worth while, before us, not we be- 
fore them. For all that and with due 
regard to the fact that there can be no 
such thing as sharply fixed boundaries to 
differentiate between national charac- 
teristics, it may not be denied that the 
French people, like the rest of us, suffer 
from the defects of their qualities. They 
believe in property rights. Having the 
gift of seeing facts as they are, they 
know that the desire to retain possession 
of things acquired is one of the deepest 
of human traits and, in their dealings, 
they act on this assumption. This, from 
our point of view unfortunately, leads 
them to adopt certain practices which we 
feel carry the principle of thrifty dealing 
too far. - Reference need only be made 
to the war practice of charging rent for 
land used for trenches to protect, against 
invasion, the very soil on which the rent 
was levied, to the taxation of medical 
supplies from us to heal their wounded 
sick, or to the retention by the Govern- 
ment of a fraction of the sums sub- 
scribed abroad to relieve French orphans. 


The recent difficulties between Eng- 
land and France, in the matter of agree- 
ing upon the amount and method of pay- 
ment of the indemnities due by Ger- 
many and the dispute about Upper Si- 
lesia, can be better understood if, with 
all possible charity of judgment we 
realize that the deep-rooted respect of 
France for property rights, as to which 
she is giving so useful and timely an 
object-lesson to the world at the present 
juncture, leads her to try to make in a 
material way just a little more out of 
Germany’s defeat than large-minded 
American opinion, when it understands 
the facts, will feel to be right or, for the 
matter of that, in the long run, good 
business. There was much delay in 
agreeing upon the amount to be paid by 
Germany because France was urging 
sums which were so high that they would 
have done more harm than good to France 
herself. After all, Germany possesses no 
gold mines and must pay her bill by an 
excess of her exports over her imports. 
If this excess grows unduly large, it 
means that Germany’s exports will crowd 
those of France, England, and the other 
Allied countries out of the markets of 
the world. Such matters seem to have 
been pretty generally understood by Eng- 
lish people but have not been so clearly 
realized by the French, whose daily 
papers throughout the country seem to 
devote more time to pinpricking Albion 
than to educating their readers in the 
fundamentals of economics. 


Germany provoked the war. She has 
lost it and she must pay the price. This 
is a fixed fact. The world’s work must 
goon. The problems of to-day must be 
met to-day. No nation, however much 
she may have suffered in the past, may 
be safely permitted to jockey for posi- 
tion and thereby delay immediate settle- 
ments of practical problems or to hold 
open disputes, largely for the sake of 
giving fixity to things as they are to be 
some decades hence. 

We have had enough Wilsonian visions 
of a perfect world. We want to get 
down to the business of the hour. French 
statesmanship has made a mistake in 
not recognizing this fact and Lloyd 
George, in effect, said so when making 
his recent great speech on Poland and 
Silesia. Many have thought that the 
British Prime Minister on this occasion 
was precipitate and that he was led by 
strong feeling to say more than he had 
intended or than was proper. Such is 
not my view. Mr. Roosevelt often 
adopted the practice of fixing the atten- 
tion of his country and of the world 
upon a point by the rather simple device 
of delivering himself of an apparently 
passionate outburst on the topic which, 
as we afterwards learned, he had been 
pondering for months. England feels 
the time has come to attack and dispose 
of international problems of the day, 
wherever possible, as they arise, without 
too much resort to theory or academic 
discussion, and she has, through the 
speech of Lloyd George, served notice 
upon France to this effect. In conse- 
quence, a settlement of the Silesian ques- 
tion seems nearer than it was. 

Nor may we in this connection lose 
sight of the speech made at the Pilgrims’ 
dinner in London by our new Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s. Here 
the note was sounded that the United 
States has done, at least for the present, 
with all attempts to reconstruct the 
world in any other way than by meeting 
difficulties as they arise and when they 
arise. This does not mean that the Ad- 
ministration at Washington has under- 
taken to support the English as against 
the French. It does mean, as it seems 
to me, that both English-speaking peoples 
feel that the time is ripe for the applica- 
tion of what we Americans consider 
hard-headed principles of common busi- 
ness sense to the settlement of present 
disputes, whether in Poland or in the 
Pacific. With the Government at Wash- 
ington determined to apply to the world’s 
affairs the horse-sense methods of busi- 
ness which it stands pledged to use in 
our internal affairs, we need have no fear 
that Great Britain will not stand 
shoulder to shoulder with us in the same 
enterprise and that France will not soon 
adopt the same attitude. 

GUSTAV BISSING 

Paris, May 30 


The Deadly Foot-note 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


The other evening, being quite alone, 
I was seized with a desire to depart for 
a space from the affairs of the current 
hour, from to-day’s fine fiction and 
poetry, from the League of Nations, and 
committees of investigation, and the coal 
supply, and prohibition. And in this 
mood I was glad to find, just at hand, an 
old volume of De Quincey. 

It was made up of essays and sketches 
grouped together because they all dealt 
with a world not of dry reality but of 
fancy, of imagination, of emotion. But 
my enthusiasm in turning to the works 
of an old and genial friend suffered 
something of a sudden chill. For it ap- 
peared that these pages, charged with 
their magic charm of style and senti- 
ment, were “fully annotated”! An ant 
explaining the nightingale! ; 

With a feeling of opposition, of hos- 
tility, of challenge, I coolly eyed a grisly 
foot-note on the open page. It justified 
to the full all the protest that had welled 
up within me. In the text above, De 
Quincey had evoked from the past a cer- 
tain dark, dark night, with clouds hang- 
ing low over a mountain roadway, and 
thunder rolling, and the flash of light- 
ning, while he and his loved companion, 
in a chariot drawn by steeds stirred with 
the spirit of the tempest, came dashing 
and whirling downward toward the 
valley, advancing, as he says, with the 
speed of swallows. It was all very high- 
strung, emotional, stormy, wild, furious, 
and swift. 

But of all this, nothing appealed to 
Dryasdust, sitting dull at the foot of the 
page, unkindled by the flame before him. 
What caught his eye was the reference 
to the speed of swallows. Ha! ha! An 
alleged fact! The speed of swallows, in- 
deed! This was obviously a matter of 
statistics, and should be treated at once 
in a note. And so just here, at the close 
of the whirling words of the text, stood 
a numeral to divert the reader’s atten- 
tion. With the speed of swallows! “Not 
literally,” said the note, “for the swal- 
low (or at least that species called the 
swift) has been known to fly at the rate 
of 300 miles an hour. Very probably, 
however, this speed was not deduced 
from an entire hour’s performance, but 
estimated by proportion from a flight of 
one or two minutes.” Poor, common- 
place, little, industrious ant! 

And then, on a sudden, I discovered 
that this note, didactic, useless, out of 
harmony with its text, blighting as a 
black frost, was the work, not of the 
learned annotator, but, in some unin- 
spired moment, that of De Quincey him- 
self! 


S. C. 
New York, June 5 
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New Books and Old 
Books of the Week 


Eden Phillpotts. 





OrPHAN DINAH, by 
Macmillan. 
A novel about Dartmoor, 
scene of the author’s best work. 


the 


Is America SAFE FOR Democracy? by 
William McDougall. Scribner. 

A study in anthropology and his- 
tory by the professor of psychology 
at Harvard. 

Tue AncLo-AMERICAN Future, by A. 
G. Gardiner. Seltzer. 

For friendship between England 
and America based on intelligence 
and self-respect. 


THe PAGEANT OF PARLIAMENT, by 


Michael MacDonagh. Two Volumes. 
Dutton. 


A picture of Parliament at work; 
history, anecdote, and incident. 











FEW hours after I finished reading 

Booth Tarkington’s ‘Alice Adams” 
(Doubleday, Page and Co.), I took up 
The Literary Review, and in its leading 
article (on “‘Strangled’ Literature’) 
read the following sentences: “What is 
the trouble with American fiction? Why 
does the American novelist who courts 
popularity—and dollars—persistently fol- 
low the path of blatant literature to win 
them? As a nation we are undoubtedly 
addicted to sweetness and light in our 
romance, and take a naive delight in the 
tale that paints existence not as it is but 
as we would have it.” And, farther 
along: “Grant that American fiction 
blinks the ugliness of life.’ 

Now, the writer in The Literary Re- 
view may be speaking partly of our 
second and third-rate magazines. But 
certainly he, or she, is not ignoring the 
novels which sell in greatest numbers, 
which every intelligent reader of fiction 
is reading and talking about—which The 
Literary Review itself, for instance, has 
taken pains to discuss. And after a year 
which has produced “Main Street,” “Miss 
Lulu Bett,” “The Narrow House,” “Poor 
White,” “Jake,” “Domesday Book,” 
“Mitch Miller” (which is “Tom Sawyer” 
heavily dosed with pessimism), and 
“Alice Adams’’— the list could be made 
longer, and more than doubled if books of 
the last two years were included—after 
all these, what in the name of creation 
does anybody mean by accusing Ameri- 
can novelists of painting existence “not 
as it is but as we would have it”? If ever 
we have had a chance to wallow in the un- 
pleasant, the sordid, the resolutely pes- 
simistic, in humiliation of body and 
spirit, it is in the past twenty-four 
months. If any literary appetite is still 
unsatisfied in its desire for “the ugliness 
of life,” it must indeed be gluttonous. 


The books named above are not 
brought in for the purpose of denuncia- 
tion, for some of them seem to me admir- 
able. But they should serve to illustrate 
the absurdity of the charge that Amer- 
ican novelists are dealing exclusively in 
sunshine and butterflies and airy, fairy 
Lilians. Rather are they deliberately 
plunging into the mud, not because they 
have a muddy story to tell, but because 
mud is in fashion with the “intel- 
lectuals.” Therein lies the weakness in 
contemporary American and English fic- 
tion. The tragedies of life, great and 
small, the meanness of man, the occa- 
sional horror of human experience, the 
complications and sorrows which result 
from sex, are being employed as topics 
by writers who simply lack the ability to 
deal adequately with them. The trouble 
with the ‘“sex-novel” is not that it is 
about sex, but that it treats a great sub- 
ject unworthily, childishly. The realism 
of many writers is about the same kind 
of realism as the talk of a first-year man 
in a medical school, who enjoys discuss- 
ing the dissecting-table at dinner, merely 
because he thinks it funny to nauseate 
his listeners. A dismal mass of piffle is 
uttered about the “boldness” and “cour- 
age” of the writers of novels sexual in 
theme. To write such novels is the cheap- 
est and easiest way to attract attention; 
it requires the same amount of courage 
as it does to wave the American flag in 
the last act of a flabby musical comedy. 


To admit that the sun ever shines for 
an instant, that men and women are not 
invariably nasty, is the sign of a hope- 
less sentimentality—if one can under- 
stand some of the critical writers to-day. 
Such experiments as “La Terre,” “Pot- 
Bouille,” and the extremists among the 
Russian novelists, are to be the only 
models. The subject alone, provided it 
“faces the facts of life,” is sufficient to 
make any book great, and so we are to 
acclaim a failure, like “Winesburg, 
Ohio” as cordially as we would a success, 
like “Spoon River Anthology.” The dif- 
ference between these two seems to illus- 
trate a point often missed. Mr. Masters 
described a town almost as heavily over- 
populated with sinners and wasters as did 
Mr. Anderson; neither book is “pleas- 
ant.” Mr. Masters rose to the greatness 
of his subject. One of the finest books 
of realism in English fiction of the past 
three decades is Arthur Morrison’s 
“Tales of Mean Streets.” It omits no de- 
tail of suffering and of squalor, it spares 
nobody’s feelings, it hides no sin and 
creates no artificial cheerfulness. There 
is “Lizerunt,” turned out with kicks and 
curses upon the street to support her 
miserable husband by her prostitution; 
there is the mother who hoards the 
money which might have saved the life 
of her invalid son, in order to give him a 
more pompous funeral, with “plooms” on 


the hearse; there is the cynical story of 
the “conversion” of Scuddy Lund, the 
thief. It is a wonderful book, a great 
book, because the author looked in his 
heart, and wrote. He had lived in those 
mean streets; he wrote the book because 
he could not help it. Every page in it 
sounds true, because he did not write at 
the bidding of a mistaken literary theory, 
did not force his pessimism. What he 
said of the East End of London was 
probably true; it would be howlingly 
false if it were applied to all of England. 
It will be a tragedy for American fiction 
if a few critics and writers prevail in 
their argument that ours is a land of 
sourness, of dejection, and suffering. It 
will not be an artistic triumph, but an 
artistic failure, if American novelists 
are persuaded that they should look upon 
the United States not with the eyes of 
Americans, but with the eyes of that 
typical Russian pessimist whom Mr. 
Morley has nicknamed Solugubrious. 


This has wandered far from “Alice 
Adams” and her troubled life. Not much 
which has been said here applies directly 
to Mr. Booth Tarkington’s new novel. 
However cheery compared with some 
American realism, “Alice Adams” is, for 
Mr. Tarkington, a descent into the valley 
of the shadow. Alice, with her painful 
attempts to snare a husband, her abom- 
inable brother, her nagging mother, and 
her invalid father, goaded by his wife 
into business trickery and failure, into 
moral and physical collapse, make up an 
altogether sombre group. You may be 
able to laugh (as I did) at the mishaps 
of the dinner-party, given to ensnare a 
suitor for Alice, without being affected, 
as I was, by the pitifulness of it all. It 
was Robert Louis Stevenson who held 
that one of the pitiful things of this 
world is the disappointment suffered by 
a girl in her innocent attempts to attract 
admirers at a ball. The wall-flower was 
not, to him, a figure of fun, nor one 
lightly to be described in literature. He 
could never forgive W. S. Gilbert for 
Lady Jane in “Patience” (poking fun at 
the Lady Janes was a custom with Gil- 
bert, by the way), and he once described 
to his own family a young girl decking 
herself out for a party, and then sitting 
neglected, her heart heavy, the tears 
kept back by a brave attempt at gayety 
until his listeners could by no means 
control their own tears. They would be 
thought hopelessly sentimental to-day. In 
“Alice Adams” nearly fifty pages are 
given to a minute description of the 
heroine’s failure at a dance from her ar- 
rival with her intolerable brother to her 
outburst of weeping as she falls on her 
mother’s shoulder when she gets home 
again. How skilful and clever it is, fre- 
quently how witty, with what quiet 
cruelty the author touches on the raw, 
and dusts in a little cayenne pepper! 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Alice Adams 


Auice Avams. By Booth Tarkington. New 

York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 

ET us joyfully own that, humanly 

speaking, Mr. Tarkington has done 
it at last. Always his earnest critics 
have been qualifying their recognition of 
him as a “born story-teller” with testy 
or plaintive reservations. Why didn’t 
he let himself go as a romancer, produce 
more and perhaps better ‘Beaucaires,” 
and leave the literary perspirations of 
“real life’ to the dull fellows? Or (on 
the other hand) why couldn’t he rid him- 
self of the machinery of romance, and 
write us a “Turmoil” without a stage 
hero and a stage father in it: a solid 
piece of imaginative realism? Perhaps 
he ought to apply himself to the latter 
part, even as (we said) Mr. Nicholson 
ought to stick to the former. The higher 
realism is a rare thing, and Mr. Tark- 
ington seemed to have the root of it in 
him. The lower realism, that of fidelity 
to detail, was of course at his readiest 
command, You couldn’t “lose him on” 
the facts of American life in his own 
“midland” country; not, certainly, on the 
common-denominator facts of family and 
social life. But his interpretation of 
these facts was always qualified or 
“queered” by the too romantic and often 
melodramatic turning of his plots. The 
trouble was, for what we wanted of him, 
not that he always had plots, but that 
he was usually had by them. Conse- 
quently his product was a blend rather 
thaw the pure article: a popular blend, 
since millions can endure realism of de- 
tail if it is sufficiently dominated by 
sentimentalism of motive. Thus for 
many of us “The Turmoil” was hope- 
lessly spoiled by claptrap, and even “The 
Magnificent Ambersons” was blemished 
beyond repair by an over-emphasis in 
characterization which nearly or quite 
touched caricature. 

“Alice Adams” has reached firm 
ground. Here the mantle of Howells, 
after long hovering, seems to have settled 
fairly on the Tarkingtonian shoulders. 
Here Tarkington the responsible realist 
has frankly defied or denied the customer 
of the pretty story and the happy ending, 
and the mere chuckler over youthful 
humors as well. In “The Magnificent 
Ambersons” the puppy-hero had his les- 
sons to learn and his bitter medicine 
to swallow. But the glamour of caste 
and the theory of good blood guarantees 
him in a way; if we can down 
the miracle of his conversion, the rest 
is easy. The Adamses represent all that 
the Ambersons do not—defective breed- 
ing, mediocrity, the need to scrimp and 
the predestined failure to save. Certain 
Palmers are the Ambersons of this story, 


but they remain in the background, a 
contrast for the endangered Russell to 
be aware of. This is the Adams’s story, 
in a land where, east or west or middle, 
and democratic theories to the contrary, 
a thousand Adamses make shift where a 
single Amberson or Palmer doth flourish. 
To continue the running parallel between 
the later work of Mr. Tarkington and 
Mrs. Watts, we have here a situation 
much like that of Mrs. Watts’s “The 
Noon-Mark.” Randon McQuair and 
Arthur Russell are both cured of their 
infatuation by contact with the house- 
hold squalor of their lady-loves. Alice 
Adams’s father and Stieffel pére are 
both well-meaning failures who become 
dependent on their womankind. But 
there is little else in common between 
Alice and Nettie Stieffel. Nettie has the 
peasant virtues at their highest, Alice is 
a discontented bourgeoise . . . Neither 
with Mrs. Watts nor with Mr. Tarking- 
ton are we ever unaware of these class 
distinctions. Cophetua’s beggar-maid, 
if he was happy with her, was a Nettie, 
not an Alice. 

For Alice, poor little soul, is the help- 
less vulgarian who would bluff her way 
into acceptance by the elect, and becomes 
in the end a thing of mockery even to 
herself. She is the pretty girl who is 
popular in her teens, and a pet of high- 
school boys who presently, embarking 
upon college life or the guarded activi- 
ties of a social “set,” leave her stranded 
and forlorn upon her once thronged and 
tuneful “front porch.” Alice will not 
give in, does not see what is wrong. 
And her mother lays it all to lack of 
money. Hence the persecution of the 
hapless husband and father, and his 
piteous and useless surrender of the 
personal loyalty to his lifelong employer 
and friend upon which his life is based. 
There is something fine about the girl; 
not with her consent does her father 
make the sacrifice. It is the mother who 
is ruthless, who “for the sake of her 
children” eggs the sad little man on to 
his doom, and when he has wrecked him- 
self in vain still lays the blame on his 
shrunken shoulders. She will never see 
that money could not have bought happi- 
ness for Alice, or virtue for the luckless 
Walter. They are in part the offspring 
of their mother’s folly and their father’s 
weakness; and they have “grown up” 
without vestige of true rearing and 
breeding. Walter goes hopelessly the 
way of the poolroom and the street 
corner. Alice, getting at last a glimpse 
of her fatuity, sets a foot not un- 
resignedly upon the laborious ladder ar- 
ranged for such as she. Nettie Stieffel, 
you remember, was an efficient worker 
by choice, a modern “business girl” who 
needs no man’s bank account. Only the 


failure of her last dream of a good match: 


can drive Alice to it. The truth is, one 
feels here, as in all of Mr. Tarkington’s 


stories, that the world of his fancy is 
the world of his youth. His heroines, 
however they differ, are always of the 
nineties rather than of the tens or 
twenties. We understand that Arthur 
Russell served in the World War, and we 
assist at a polite dance where the music 
is supplied by a jazz orchestra. But 
these are false touches in a realism other- 
wise interpreting almost without flaw 
the midland America of twenty years 
ago. The Alice type is perennial; but 
the accent, the costume of this Alice, be- 
long to the period when maidens were 
still coquettish and front porches still 
resounded with appeals to a certain 
Wawnita who could not ask her soul 
often enough if we should part. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Masters of French Thought 


Les Maitres pE LA Pens&e Francaise. Par 
Paul Gaultier. Paris: Payot. 
” ASTERS of French Thought” is an 
enticing title. Lét us say at once 
that Paul Gaultier uses it in a genuine 
sense. He is not trying to put up new 
idols. His four great thinkers—Paul 
Hervieu, Emile Boutroux, Henri Berg- 
son, Maurice Barrés—are acknowledged 
masters of the French thought of our 
day. Whether they will keep this ex- 
alted position in the eyes of posterity, is 
another question. In Paul Gaultier’s 
opinion they will. 

The inclusion of the dramatist Her- 
vieu among the masters of thought is 
fully justified. The form given to one’s 
writing matters little; when the writer 
is Hervieu, drama and novel, and even 
newspaper articles (witness the collec- 
tion of his articles in Bétise parisienne), 
may contain more philosophy than books 
with very abstract titles. 

It is a truism to say that Hervieu is 
very modern and yet is fundamentally 
classic. But it remained for Gaultier to 
show how, treating modern themes, 
Hervieu had reéstablished connection 
with the French classic tragedy of 
Racine, and the Greek classic tragedy of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. If the notion 
of the really tragic had been lost in 
modern times, it was because romantic- 
ists and realists had depended for their 
plays and novels on picturesque charac- 
ters and “‘romantic puppets” and on ac- 
cidental circumstances of time and place. 
These elements may contain dramatic 
situations and emotions at best; but 
tragedy is something different. Hervieu 
looked for causes premiéres, for the 
eternally mysterious and fatal that pre- 
sides over human destinies. The prime 
motive power of his plots is not a mere 
determinism of cause and effect in the 
scientific sense of the word, but the meta- 
physical Ananke, though his Ananke is 
manifested -in modern formulas. In 
“L’Armature,” the most striking example 
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of this combination of modernity in 
theme with classicism in philosophy, 
Ananke is the power of money. Money is 
the framework (Armature) of the mod- 
ern world; it will mould the fate of men 
and women just as inexorably as the 
framework of Theban society with its 
feudal system of kings and princes and 
its mythological beliefs moulded the fate 
of Oedipus. “Les Tenailles” brings out 
just as strongly the fatal power of social 
laws: a woman wants to be released from 
the bonds of matrimony; but the hus- 
band keeps her by means of the “thongs 
of law’; but when the man, having 
learnt that the boy he had loved is not 
his, wants to be released, the situation 
is reversed and she holds the “thongs”; 
since she deems it better for the child, 
she keeps the man chained to her. In 
“Le Dédale” it is a physiological Ananke 
which ties man and woman together. “By 
ignoring the fatality of love which binds 
them indissolubly to each other, Max and 
Marianne de Pogis cause the wreck of 
their own life and that of the second hus- 
band. An incident which brings them to- 
gether—the illness of- the child—is 
enough to awaken the old love, and the 
conflict it entails between the two men 
ends in death and disaster. 

Gaultier shows that, apparently with- 
out any intention, Hervieu observes in 
most cases the rule of the three unities, 
the reason being that the tragedy is re- 
duced by him to its simplest elements 
and thus can be acted on the spot 
within one moment of great emotional 
power. How truly Aeschylian and Racin- 
ian Hervieu is is seen in the way he 
emphasizes the note of human sympathy 
for the victims of fate. 

The two chapters dealing with Emile 
Boutroux and Henri Bergson belong to- 
gether. Indeed, M. Gaultier considers 
that on Boutroux to be a sort of intro- 
duction to his essay on Bergson. This is 
a masterly exposition in both senses of 
the word, giving a faithful and objective 
synopsis of the thought of the two men, 
and revealing the weak spots in both 
systems. Boutroux plainly states that a 
philosophy counts only when it provides 
a rule for life. But if we must only recog- 
nize the claims of a philosophy which can 
be reduced to a system of ethics, it fol- 
lows that truth in philosophy is of sec- 
ondary import. Bergson really means the 
same thing, but the conclusion is not 
clearly expressed; he admits the conse- 
quences of his premises only with hes- 
itancy, and not in public, but in a letter 
to the Révérend Pére Tonquedec. This 
caution is suspicious; there must be 
something wrong somewhere. The men 
of the younger generation in France, 
Benda, Lote, Parodi, do not object 
to B and B (as they call Boutroux and 
Bergson) because they look for prac- 
tical ends in philosophy ; they themselves 
want a practical end to thought even 


more than B and B; but they want it 
more genuinely stated; they want some- 
thing frankly pragmatic, inspired by pre- 
occupations of a human order, and inde- 
pendent of metaphysical considerations. 
And in view of the fact that the French 
have an enormous task of reconstruction 
before them, it seems indeed wise for 
them not to yield—for the present at 
least—to the temptation suggested by 
M. Gaultier of reinstating B and B in 
pre-war honors. 

For this very reason Barrés, the last of 
M. Gaultier’s ‘“Maitres de la pensée 
francaise” appeals to us more at the pres- 
ent time. Barrés, as little as B and B, 
discusses sociology, or commercial theo- 
ries, or white coal; he knows none the 
less how to remain in touch with life; but 
it is mental life. What ideals, he asks, 
shall the new France adopt? His well- 
known answer, “national ideals,” means 
of course: “Let France not give up this 
form of civilization which made her what 
she is among the nations of the earth.” 
Barrés is not an enemy of the present 
order, but he thinks that the spirit that 
moved Joan of Arc and the spirit which 
built the French cathedrals should not 
be sacrificed to a blind modernism; he 
is not a Catholic, but he wrote “Colline 
Inspirée” to warn against the present- 
day tendency to express religious in- 
stinct without the spiritual direction of 
the Church. 


Barrés is different from other defend- 
ers of the sacredness of national tradi- 
tions in scorning the apologetical air. He 
does not speak as if he were conscious 
of advocating something almost wrong; 
he says what he has to say, and is not 
afraid of being called names, even if it 
be that of “reactionary.” M. Gaultier 
shows in a very illuminating fashion 
how, from Barrés, the “egotist” (of 
“Sous |’ Ceil des Barbares” and “L’ 
Homme libre’), evolved very naturally 
Barrés the “nationalist” (“Les Déra- 
cinés,” “L’Appel au Soldat,” and “Colette 
Baudoche”’), the transitional stage be- 
ing that in which he wrote “L’Ennemi 
des Lois,” and “Du Sang, de la Volupté 
de la Mort.” In other words, he makes 
us feel how much the early egotism was 
really a veil woven from suffering, shy- 
ness, and pride, and covering legitimate 
and lofty aspirations. 

In reading M. Gaultier, one can not 
fail to realize the difference that exists 
between a national civilization which is 
centuries old, and a youthful civilization 
like ours. One tastes the exquisite 
charm of the first, envies it for a few 
hours perhaps. But after all, there may 
be a subtle poison hidden in this fascina- 
tion of the past; and the American 
reader may have reason to be thankful 
that he belongs to a nation which is 
young, and strong, and full of good will 
towards all. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 


Backward Japan 


JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA ProstemM. By 
T. Iyenaga, Ph. D., Professorial Lecturer 
in the Department of Political Science, 
University of Chicago, and Kenoske Sato, 
M. A., formerly Fellow in the University 
of Chicago. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Must WE Ficut Japan? By Walter B. Pitkin, 
New York: The Century Company. 

THE WorKING Forces IN JAPANESE POLITICs, 
A Brier Account oF PoriticAL ConrFtict, 
1867-1920. By Uichi Iwasaki, Ph. D., Mem- 
ber of the Japanese Bar, Professor of 
Sociology in Kwansai University, Osaka. 
New York: Columbia University. 

Tue Case or Korea. A COoLtecTION oF Evt1- 
DENCE ON THE JAPANESE DOMINATION OF 
KorEA, AND ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
KortAN INDEPENDENCE MOovEMENT. By 
Henry Chung, A. M., Ph. D., Member of 
the Korean Commission to America and 
Europe. With Foreword by Hon. Selden 
P. Spencer, U. S. Senator from Missouri. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Tue Press AND Poritics or JAPAN. By Kisa- 
buro Kawabe, Ph. D., L. L. B. University 
of Chicago Press. 


N the judgment of every responsible 

statesman the world has had enough 
of war and any serious trouble among 
nations is a calamity. Hence the general 
desire that the so-called crisis in the 
Pacific, so profoundly affecting the rela- 
tions between East and West, may be 
mitigated, an achievement which depends 
upon the United States and Japan. With 
the policy of the United States, that of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
must be in harmony, and the British Em- 
pire is thus deeply involved in what hap- 
pens at Washington. England is, at the 
moment, much preoccupied with affairs 
nearer home than the Yellow Sea, but 
an Imperial Conference has assembled 
which will deal with the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, advocated now for one reason 
only, the fear of Japanese intrigue in 
India. The Dominions and all that is 
far-sighted in British diplomacy are de- 
termined that no renewal of’ the Treaty 
shall embarrass the United States, and 
opinion strongly favors a compact be- 
tween Britain, Japan, and this country 
whereby navies might be limited. Such 
an understanding would safeguard India, 
cancel the former Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance, and guarantee the peace of Asia. 

The interest of Americans in this com- 
plex and dangerous problem is proved 
by the output of books on the subject, of 
which five of the latest are here to be 
examined. In the main, these volumes 
are commendably free from race hatred, 
and some are written by Japanese. The 
best hope, perhaps, of keeping the peace 
is offered by such discussions as “Japan 
and the California Problem”, by Dr. 
Iyenaga, who is perhaps Japan’s most 
persuasive spokesman in this country, 
and his colleague, Mr. Sato. In his 
vivacious volume, “Must we fight Japan?” 
Mr. Walter B. Pitkin also discusses Cali- 
fornia. About the facts, there is no seri- 
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ous dispute. A Japanese colony of 100,- 
000 settlers has captured much of the 
intensive farming and fruit-growing, and 
some of the fishing. A high birth-rate, 
assisted by the drift of Japanese across 
the Mexican border, is increasing this 
colony, against which California has 
passed drastic legislation. Many of the 
settlers state that they have no wish to 
return to Japan. Yet the laws of Japan 
refuse to them and their descendants any 
liberation from allegiance to the Mikado. 
As American citizens, they and their 
children are claimed as subjects forever 
to a foreign Emperor. As long as this 
law continues, these immigrants are in 
effect claiming California for the 
Emperor. If other countries had de- 
clined to release their emigrant nationals, 
there could not have been any United 
States at all. Surely this is a matter in 
which, by a stroke of the pen, Japan 
might bring her citizenship into line 
with that of Britain or France or Italy. 
The right of a human being to select his 
domicile may be doubtful. But granting 
that the domicile is secured, there is no 
right in the country of origin to insist 
upon a dual loyalty. 

With admirable economy of words, Dr. 
Uichi Iwasaki of Kwansai University, 
Osaka, describes “The Working Forces 
in Japanese Politics’. It is the custom 
to compare Japan with Germany, but, in 
her desperate struggle from feudalism 
to liberty, she affords many parallels with 
England. The English also have had 
divine monarchs, mighty landlords, a 
state religion, a governing class divided 
into Whig and Tory clans, a village 
squirearchy, a narrow franchise, a battle 
over finance and legislation between up- 
per and lower houses of Parliament, a 
primitive and censored press, a proscrip- 
tion of the trade union, and a sudden 
development of manufactures by means 
of overworked and underpaid female and 
juvenile labor. On the fight with Toryism 
in England, Dr. Kisaburo Kawabe, who 
writes on “The Press and Politics in 
Japan”, furnishes unconsciously some 
ironical sidelights. As, in the eighteenth 
century, it was Toryism that alienated 
the American Colonies, so today it is 
Toryism that alienates from Japan the 
mainland of Asia. The Chinese boycott 
of Japanese goods is the result, and a 
recent conclave of Japanese statesmen 
and captains of industry has been faced 
by the dire effects of militarism, as 
practised by Yamagata and men of that 
stamp. Whatever Japan does with her 
Navy, it may be asked with justice what 
reason she has for still maintaining a 
conscript army of 700,000 men. In India, 
there is one soldier to a thousand of the 
people, and one white soldier to 4500 in- 
habitants. Why should Japan need a 
soldier for every hundred of her people? 

In “The Case of Korea”, Dr. Henry 
Chung, the authoritative representative 





of his people, sets forth the complaint of 
that country with a cold and deadly pre- 
cision. Having studied the more lurid 
accounts of British rule in India and 
American management of Haiti’s affairs, 
one approaches Dr. Chung’s pages with 
caution, but even so, one finds here a 
terribly convincing indictment. I can 
not quite agree with the view that Korea 
was an ancient, enlightened and peace- 
ful land, well able to take care of herself 
if Japan had not stepped in. If there had 
been no Japan, Korea would have been 
today either German or Russian. In the 
ideal sense, as Lincoln said, no nation is 
good enough to govern another. But 
unfortunately it is also true that many 
nations have not been wise enough to 
govern themselves. Dr. Chung wants 
Korea to be independent. He is, there- 
fore, in somewhat the same position as 
the Egyptian Nationalist who can not 
admit that Lord Cromer did any good on 
the Nile. From what Dr. Iyenaga writes, 
I take it that he would not challenge the 
main indictment brought against the 
régime of Terauchi and others by Dr. 
Chung, but that he would maintain that 
the position had changed under Prime 
Minister Hara, Of this change for the 
better, Dr. Chung is entirely sceptical. 
Mr. Pitkin quotes high Japamese 
authority for the statement that there 
were recently 38 topics declared to be 
taboo in the Japanese press of which 17 
were Korean. With a country ruled by 
bureaucrats, experience has shown that 
no reform is possible without publicity. 
As long as Japan conceals what she is 
doing, she will be mistrusted and possibly 
misrepresented. 

It was not a Japanese poet but Rud- 
yard Kipling who wrote that there ain’t 
no ten commandments on the road to 
Mandalay, and it can not be claimed for 
any white Government that it has 
abolished original sin. There is a differ- 
ence, however, between the excesses of 
individuals in distant lands and the de- 
liberate public action of a Government. 
The ceremonious’ establishment of 
brothels by Japan, both in Korea and in 
Shantung, against the moralities of the 
East itself, has been an amazing po- 
litical blunder. If Japan wants brothels 
herself, that is her affair. But that 
officially she should develop prostitution 
as part of her imperial system is astound- 
ing. Again, take the drug trade. After 
years of agitation, British opinion pre- 
vailed over the Indian opium-growers, 
and the export to China was stopped. 
Many of us think that Britain should 
have acted at a much earlier date and 
that toleration of the opium trade, in 
which some of her merchants partici- 
pated, is a blot on her scutcheon. But 
the point now is that the evil was effee- 
tively abated and that Japan has deliber- 
ately revived it. Drugs which she would 
not think of allowing to her own pevple 





are sent into China under a postal system 
which prevents the Chinese detecting the 
iniquity. It is not too much to say that 
Japan, for the sake of these miserable 
brothels and the profits of her m»rphca- 
merchants, has sacrificed her leadership 
of the yellow races and driven them back 
into the arms of the white man. 

If the British had occupied Korea, they 
would have made doubtless many mis- 
takes, but there are one or two which 
they would never have committed. As 
their record in India, Egypt, and Uganda 
shows, they would have kept the Emperor 
of Korea on his throne and paid him 
especial honor. They would have made 
it impossible for the officials by legal 
artifices to seize for the ruling nation 
huge areas of the best land. The trickery 
with which the rightful proprietors of 
the soil were squeezed out curiously re- 
sembles the trickery by which Japanese 
merchants appropriate the patents of 
other nations. Not less iniquitous has 
been the appointment of Japanese 
stewards for the property of well-to-do 
Koreans with the denial to them of their 
right to invest their money where they 
wish. Have these stewards—in many 
cases, simple confiscators—been sup- 
pressed? 

Finally we are bound to ask what 
measure has been taken, if any, to miti- 
gate the terrors of criminal procedure 
under the Japanese courts. Dr. Chung 
states that, in 744 years, no fewer than 
278,087 Koreans—or one person in 66— 
have been “officially” flogged, with many 
others “unofficially.” A Japanese flogging 
is simply torture—it is not correction in 
the ordinary sense; and until this—with 
the use of red-hot irons, the scars of 
which I have myself seen on a Korean— 
is stopped absolutely, there can be no real 
friendship between English-speaking 
peoples and the Government of Tokyo. 
Under British rule, cases of flogging have 
occurred recently, but no such floggings 
as the Koreans have endured, and never, 
since the Christian faith was founded, 
has there been a more terrible persecu- 
tion of its disciples, except in Armenia. 
If the Japanese would only realize it, the 
missionaries are the best friends of con- 
stituted authority, and a country conver- 
ted to Christianity is, as we have found 
in Uganda, the easiest to govern, always 
provided that government is equitable. 

It is the fashion in these days to label 
everybody either pro- or anti-black or 
white. But in discussing Japan, there is 
happily ample room for us to display a 
more balanced judgment. None of the 
things here mentioned—opium, prostitu- 
tion, conscription, judicial cruelty, land- 
grabbing, religious persecution, and so 
on—are essential to Japanese welfare. 
On the contrary, they are all doing harm 
to Japan. It is the friends of Japan who 
want these evils completely abated. It is 
her enemies who advertise them. If to- 
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day there were war in the Pacific, the 
whole of the Asiatic peoples would be 
against Japan in sympathy, and China 
would in all probability join Japan’s 
enemies. In the British Empire and 
among many Americans who recognize 
the importance of the economic links be- 
tween the United States and Japan, there 
is a strong feeling against an unfair 
judgment of a Power which after all is 
often blamed for faults that are also ex- 
hibited in Western imperialism. But the 
fact remains that, in her own interesis, 
Japan should abandon methods which are 
manifestly indefensible by any modern 
standard of toleration and jurisprudence, 
that she should recognize the educated 
Korean as in every sense the equal of 
the best of her own people, and that she 
should pay honestly for what she needs, 
whether patents, lands, or other property. 
The mischief of her militarism has been 
that, as in Germany, it has only benefited 
the few dishonest profiteers and their 
political friends, while it has involved in 
discredit the common people of Japan 
who have had neither voice nor vote in 
the business. 
P. W. WILSON 


Drama 
Eugene O’ Neill In ‘‘Gold’’— 


The Provincetown Players 


\ R. O’NEILL’S “Gold,” which now 

holds the boards at the Frazee 
Theatre, is extraordinarily good in its 
first act. The second act is good, and 
might be called extraordinarily good for 
the occupant of so difficult a place as 
that of successor to an extraordinarily 
good first act. The rest lets us down— 
that is its fault; and it lets us down 
gently—that is its apology. 

In the first act, impressively set in 
the sumptuous desolation and barren 
splendor of a coral islet, a party of ship- 
wrecked Americans are picked up by 
an opportune steamer. They leave on 
that islet two memories. The first is 
a chest of treasure which they hope to 
reclaim on a second voyage. The second 
is a dead cook and cabin-boy whom the 
alacrity of a ferocious Malay and the 
silence of a temporizing captain have 
done to death lest they should claim a por- 
tion in the treasure. The passions and the 
people are both clear, and the people are 
a shaded and contrasted group. The 
least interesting member of the party 
is the captain himself, a shabby, brain- 
less rascal, skulking behind subterfuges, 
truckling to superstitions, the sort of 
man who would like to wash the grime 
and blood off his money with the soap- 
and-water of respectability. 

In the second act the captain in his 
California home has fitted out a ship to 
re-convey him to the scene of his bright- 


est hope and grimmest memory. But his 
own inquietude has infected his house- 
hold. His son has divined the treasure; 
his wife has divined the crime: and noth- 
ing but the threat to carry the son off 
with him on the sinister voyage subdues 
the stubbornness of her refusal to 
christen the ship with her own hand and 
her own name. So far the play has pros- 
pered, but from this point on it declines 
in impetus. It throws away Stevenson 
and takes to Conrad; and even if you 
think Conrad as good as Stevenson you 
will scarcely think him qualified to act 
as receiver for a Stevensonian property. 
A play that begins in plot should hardly 
end in psychology. I do not insist on 
plot from a dramatist; nobody who can 
give us character and psychology in 
available dramatic form is bound to give 
us plot, unless he chooses. Only yester- 
day I found the point stated with concise 
finality by a half-forgotten French 
critic of a century ago: “Tout est situa- 
tion pour celui qui connait bien le coeur 
et les caractéres.” Ignore plot therefore 
if you like and if you can; but if you 
offer a plot you are bound in artistic 
equity to stand by your offer. To stop 
a prize-fight after the fifth round and 
substitute a debate would be a fraud 
which no rhapsodies on the superiority 
of intellectual to physical combat would 
excuse. The comparison is less than just 
to Mr. O’Neill, because he has not really 
cast his plot adrift; at worst he has 
towed it into port. He has deprived it 
of its ascendency. 

In the third act the captain’s family, 
dreading the effect of his departure upon 
the mother’s sinking health, arrange a 
trick by which the ship sets sail without 
his knowledge with his prospective son- 
in-law in his place as skipper. The old 
captain’s wrath and consternation en- 
able Act III to close with vigor, but this 
is not progress—it is temporizing and 
procrastination. Why in heaven’s name 
doesn’t the captain go himself, to find 
penalty where he sought recompense? 
He doesn’t go, because Mr. O’Neill wants 
him to watch from a tower for the ad- 
vent of the returning ship, till his sight 
dims and his mind reels and he dies in 
convulsions at his daughter’s feet. The 
insanity is seasonable enough, reasonable 
enough—almost too seasonable and reas- 
onable to be dramatic. One asks “Why 
not?” or “What else?”—questions omin- 
ous for drama. Lunacy in this man is 
only decent, and the decent is normally 
the unimpressive. Moreover, it is rather 
a featureless insanity; it shares the in- 
significance of its victim. To see the 
contents of an overturned box pouring 
out in disorder may amuse us if the con- 
tents of the box are valuable or curious, 
and the same holds true if the box is a 
mind. But in this case the contents are 
ordinary, and the spectator, who craved 
an expiation that should be com- 


mensurate in spectacular and dramatic 
force with the crime itself, is a little im-’ 
patient when Mr. O’Neill shuts him up 
for half an hour in an interior with the 
crazed father and the half-crazed son, 
and obliges him to listen to their babble, 

The acting was best in the minor— 
even the minimal—parts. The wife was 
not unimpressive, and all the sea-folk 
on the island, with the possible exception 
of the captain, were distinct. Mr. George 
Marion stood out as the ship’s cook. The 
captain’s role neither lost nor profited 
by its commitment to Mr. Willard Mack. 

In the really strong program of one- 
act plays which the Provincetown play- 
house offers in mid-June, two plays, “‘The 
Widow’s Veil” by Alice Rostetter and 
“Aria da Capo” by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, are revivals, and one, “Autumn 
Fires,” by Gustav Wied (translated by 
Benjamin F. Glazer) is presented for 
the first time in New York. All three 
have value, and the least ambitious, and 
in a sense the least able, of the three, 
“The Widow’s Veil,” is probably the first 
in competence and efficiency. It tells of 
a sick husband who is unmannerly 
enough to recover and recall his wife 
from premature dalliance with the fas- 
cinations of crape. All is humorous and 
spirited, and the exaggerations which 
outstrip fact hardly exceed nature. 

“Autumn Fires” contains a_ strong 
picture of manners and a vivid setting- 
forth of a quietly trenchant situation; 
the difficulty is that the situation has 
to be slit or incised to provide a frame 
for the picture of manners. We are in 
a home for old men where two aged 
roommates bicker and scoff until one of 
them is told that his titular grandson in 
whom his pride and happiness centre is 
actually the grandson of the other by 
one of those replacements the nature of 
which instantly suggests itself to the 
most innocent playgoer. The spectator 
has a little difficulty in recénciling him- 
self to the reconciliation which takes 
place between these two old men on the 
basis of a half-and-half partition of the 
lad. At twenty, at forty, at sixty even, 
one might reject this as impossible; but 
at eighty, one hesitates—the possibilities 
of dotage are unmapped. There is of 
course a satrical value in the idea that 
two old bits of touchwood who have 
wrangled for years about nothing should 
be reconciled by a disclosure that would 
have turned Damon and Pythias into 
enemies. Taken largely, as all plays 
should be taken, “Autumn Fires” is a 
sound and lifelike play. 

In Miss Millay’s “Aria da Capo” the 
stage pictures a stage, and the players 
act players. The play consists mostly of 
inserted playlets like “The Mouse-Trap” 
in “Hamlet,” interrupted by - consulta- 
tions or disputes between the actors, One 
playlet is a comic duo between Pierrot 
and Columbine; a second is a brief tragic 
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encounter between two shepherds who 
die—causelessly—by each other’s hands. 
The two outstanding points in the treat- 
ment are that the tragic encounter is 
interjected by a kind of violence between 
the beginning and the end of the comic 
duo, and that this duo is played with the 
lifeless bodies of the shepherds on the 
stage, shut off from the eyes of an un- 
remembering and unimaginative audi- 
ence by a table-cover. The meaning is 
penetrable by a little thought. The 
levities of life give place temporarily to 
its horrors, but they promptly resume 
their place with nothing between the 
laughing observer and the persisting 
horrors but a trumpery and floating 
screen. The message in this play is 
profound and serious, but Miss Millay 
seems to have been too little mindful of 
the fact that the apt vehicle for the pro- 
found and the serious is not the complex, 
but the simple. Her two playlets are 
both somewhat overwrought, almost too 
resolutely original. There is too much 
gearing of all kinds; one can not see the 
fabric for the loom. 

I doubt once more if the symbol of 
life which Miss Millay has chosen—the 
stage—be the symbol really suited to her 
purpose. When we wish to bring out 
the hollowness or unreality of life, as 
in Jaques’s Seven Ages of Man or Mac- 
beth’s “poor player,” the stage affords 
us the aptest and most powerful of 
similes; but, by the same principle, it 
fails when we wish to impart the sense 
of dreadful reality to life. I think that 
is Miss Millay’s aim; at least it is that 
view of her aim which fills me with 
respect for her work. What she portrays 
is life gibing at itself, but her por- 
traiture is not a gibe; she wants us, not 
to shudder that we may laugh, but to 
laugh that we may shudder. If this be 
true, is her symbol good? Most of us 
have pretty firm opinions as to the 
seriousness of stage death, or for that 
matter as to the seriousness of stage 
meals, and a stage meal on top—literally 
on top—of a stage death does not im- 
press us strongly with a sense of its 
own awfulness or of the awfulness of 
the things which it is asked to typify. 
We know perfectly well that those shep- 
herds will get up in two minutes and 
walk off to oysters and tomato salad, and 
that hardly fits them to serve as symbols 
for six million men who will not rise 
from their graves and go forth to mix 
again in those levities and gayeties which 
their martyrdom has failed to check. The 
objection has weight, but Miss Millay’s 
Play commands esteem by the gravity of 
its purpose and its versatile display of 
vention, suppleness, and wit. 

The acting was good; among the abler 
presentations were those of Mr. Jasper 
Deeter, Mr. H. Winston, Mr. Allen Mc- 
Ateer, and Miss Alice Rostetter. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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mental ration of five books that will 
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LYRICS OF THE LINKS 


Collected by 
Henry Litchfield West 


Even saved daylight vanishes, and some week ends are rainy. 
But you can keep on golfing in the pages of this book. Its verses will 


be “tonic for your game.” 


Among the golfers who are poets are 


Grantland Rice, Ring Lardner, Edgar Guest, Tom Masson, and 


Andrew Lang. 


$2.00 


THE SALVAGING OF 
CIVILIZATION 
By H. G. Wells: 
An impassioned appeal to the socially conscientious to rescue 


our civilization from its dangerously chaotic situation, and to save 
our species before it perishes through its own folly. A warning, a 


forecast, and a brilliant program of reform. 


$2.00 


THE MAN WHO 
DID THE RIGHT THING 


By Sir Harry Johnston 


“His books are conceived in the great tradition of the English 
novel—The Fielding-Dickens tradition—a big canvas and a big spir- 
itual attitude on the part of the artist who handles the brush. Life 
as he depicts it has depth, solidity, picturesqueness, and magnitude.” 


—Felix Grendon in The Nation. 


ORPHAN DINAH 
By Eden Phillpotts 


The London Spectator com- 
mends this new tale of the Dart- 
moor vales. We quote from the 
review: “There is no lack of sur- 
prises, of unexpected incidents. 
It abounds in good talk and is 
exceptionally strong in charac- 
ter. Its many portraits 
form a real contribution to the 
rural Human Comedy of Eng- 
land.” $2.50 


$2.50 


THE WRECK 
By 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore 


This new novel reveals not 
alone the heart of India, but the 
heart of her women—women to 
whom love is destiny and the 
highest spiritual fulfilment. Hem- 
nalini, the fine, enlightened girl 
student, and Kamala, the wist- 
fully beautiful little bride, are 
imaged with rare penetration and 
poetic feeling. $2.25 
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The Industrial Trend 


HE situation in the men’s clothing 

trade of New York City resulting 
from nearly six months of bitter conflict 
is so complicated that the agreement 
lately signed by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and the Clothing Manufac- 
turers Association can not accurately be 
called an unqualified victory for either 
side, nor at present even an inclusive 
treaty of peace. 

In a general way, the agreement is a 
victory for the Amalgamated. It re- 
establishes that organization as an es- 
sential factor in the orderly conduct of 
the industry. It shows the responsible 
leaders to be ready, as they asserted they 
were ready before the break last De- 
cember, to take measures for lowering 
labor costs and increasing production. 
It provides for a fifteen per cent. lower- 
ing of wages (outside of the cutters) 
and an increase in group production in- 
tended to reach also fifteen per cent., 
these two measures looking to about a 
30 per cent. reduction in the labor cost 
of garments. The wages of the cutters, 
who are the highest grade and most 
skilled workers, are stabilized at $51 a 
week, but even among the cutters grades 
based upon production are to be estab- 
lished. Stoppage of work by union mem- 
bers is forbidden, and strict discipline 
of workers who offend is undertaken by 


the Amalgamated. A board of arbitra- 
tion is established for the administration 
of the agreement, and particularly for 
fixing production standards in case of 
dispute between the two parties to the 
agreement. 

Most significant in many ways, the 
impartial Chairman at the head of the 
Arbitration Board is to be at least tempo- 
rarily Dr. William M. Leiserson, who 
formerly held this position in the New 
York market. As chairman of the 
Rochester market, Dr. Leiserson recently 
ordered the extension of piece-work to 
the entire Rochester market, as the most 
effective and just way of reducing labor 
cost per garment. Dr. Leiserson, in his 
“Statement to the Public” on the facts 
and issues of the recent conflict, did not 
spare the Amalgamated frank criticism 
for its inability to control some of its 
own locals. For this reason, as well as 
for the character of the Chairman’s de- 
cisions, the Amalgamated’s acceptance 
of Dr. Leiserson may fairly be taken as 
valid proof of its sincerity in declaring 
that it stands for the good of the whole 
industry. 

Yet the victory is not all to the Amal- 
gamated. When the conflict broke out, 
early in December, the opposing side 
was the Clothing Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which included The Clothing 
Trade Association. The Trade Associa- 
tion was made up of the comparatively 


small number of firms which owned their 
own factories, and conducted in them the 
entire process of manufacturing cloth. 
ing. The Manufacturers’ Association, 
outside of the membership of the Trade 
Association, depended for the greater 
part of the manufacturing process on 
outside contractors. It is a consider. 
ably reduced number of these manufac. 
turers, who do not themselves conduct 
the whole manufacturing process, that 
have signed the agreement with the 
Amalgamated. The agreement provides 
that any manufacturer who has not yet 
signed may later come in under the 
terms now fixed, and it will probably 
come to include a much larger proportion 
of the whole number. 


For the present, however, the members 
of the Clothing Trade Association are 
outside the terms of the peace, and they 
refuse to have any dealings with the 
union. It was this minority element, as 
Dr. Leiserson clearly and accurately ex- 
plained in his “Statement,” that forced 
the break on the majority of the Manv- 
facturers’ Association, against the in- 
clination, and largely without the knowl- 
edge, of that majority. It was the Trade 
Association coterie which engaged Harry 
A. Gordon as counsel, and backed him 
up in his attempt to put over the closed 
non-union shop by the aid of injunctions 
based on picketing violence, and on in- 
terference with individual contracts such 
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Camping As You Go 


Whether your motor tours are over the week-end or for 
longer periods it is a great thrill to be independent of hotels 
and restaurants; it is a real experience to live out-of-doors. 
One taste of motor camping will convert you to this pleasant 


The following books will tell you interestingly and clearly the 
whys and wherefores of motor camping. 
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“The Next War” 


By WILL IRWIN 


Dr. FRANK CRANE declares: ‘“Unreserv- 
edly I place it as the best book in the world 
right now for every man and woman in 
America to read including the President and 
the Senate. For, like you, I have read much 
of war and am callous. But this book staggers 
my imagination, it........ grips my heart in 
its amazing revelation. If you buy no other 
book and read no other this year, buy and 
read ‘The Next War’ by Irwin.” 


$1.50 
Order at any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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as was enjoined in the now famous 
Hitchman Coal Case. Mr. Gordon and 
his backers made the tactical error of 
trying to dissolve the Amalgamated on 
the ground of its violent revolutionary 
purposes. Undoubtedly the Amalga- 
mated is Socialist, many of its in- 
dividual members indulging in strong 
and foolish talk. Yet the record of the 
organization, in the shape of agreements 
scrupulously fulfilled to the extent of 
the leaders’ authority, and in the shape 
of wage and production changes fully 
accepted from the hands of Impartial 
chairmen, establish its position, as an 
organization, as one of the most reliable 
labor bodies in the entire country. 

This matter should not be dismissed 
without noting that the abuse of wage- 
kiting in violation of the preceding 
agreement was as much the fault of cer- 
tain manufacturers as it was of certain 
New York locals of the Amalgamated. 
This fault and various other difficulties 
on both sides were on the way to peace- 
ful remedy when the war party under 
Mr. Bandler and Mr. Gordon precipitated 
the outbreak and its inevitable waste 
and burden of ill-feeling. The leaders 
of the present Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion deserve equal credit with the Amal- 
gamated for even a partial restoration of 
order. In a large sense it is the manu- 
facturers who have won against the war 
party among their own associates. 

B. B. 
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RUSSIA 


ana? YOU WISH to relieve the suffering children of Russia? If 


— 





3 you do, aid the New York Committee for Russian Relief, 

=“4) which is procuring food, clothing and medicine for them 
and distributing it through the American Friends (Quakers) who are 
in Russia by permission of the Soviet Government, which permits the 
Committee’s agents to distribute the supplies without interference. 
All money contributed goes direct for relief, since the expenses of 
the Committee are otherwise provided for. 


You can help by sending your contribution to Charles H. Sabin, 
Treasurer, of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, 
New York City. Please use the slip below. 





Contributions to this charity are deductible items for your State and 
Federal income tax return. 


Executive Committee NEW YORK COMMITTEE FOR 
Paul D. Cravath RUSSIAN RELIEF 
Mrs. August Belmont : 
Charles C. Burlingham William M. Chadbourne, Chairman 
Allen Wardwell 
Felix M. Warb 
Hollingsworth Wood John B. Creighton, Srecetary 


and the Officers Ex-Officio 


Charles H. Sabin, Treaurer 


CuaArLes H. Sasin, Treasurer 
New York Committee for Russian Relief, 
The Guaranty Trust Company, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


I enclose $ as my contribution towards the relief of the suffering children in Russia. 
Please send acknowledgment to 




















